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‘Because I was always scolding, 





my doctor started me on Postum!”’ 








*‘Guess I was pretty awful, always telling the kids to hush. 
But I felt so edgy that their noise made me want to scream. 


‘Finally I went to the doctor. He said my trouble might 
be too much coffee. Some people can’t take all the caffein 
in coffee all the time without upsetting their nervous system. 
He suggested I try Postum instead because Postum is 100% 
caffein-free . . . can’t upset anyone’s nerves. 


“I tried Postum for 30 days, like he said. And did it help! 
I was more relaxed all day, slept better all night, too. And 
Postum tastes good. Why don’t you try Instant Postum for 
30 days? You'll keep right on drinking it because you'll 
like the way it tastes and the way you feel.”’ 
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THE COVER takes us to one of America’s 
famous scenic attractions, Grand Can- 
on, Arizona. Surveying the canyon’s 
majesty are members of a group of forty 
Presbyterians who for ten days this sum- 
mer toured the Southwest under the aus- 
pices of the Board of National Missions. 
(See Cowboy-style Visit to South- 
west Missions, page 6.) 

Annually, hundreds of canyon visitors 
attend worship services at this overlook, 
known as “Shrine of the Ages.” Services 
are led by ministers and seminarians af- 
filiated with the National Council of 
Churches’ ministry in the National Parks 
system. 
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The picture at the 
right should have 
appeared on Feb- 
ruary 1. Arab 
Christian Salih 
Saba took most of 
the pictures in 
that issue, work- 
ing in Cairo, 
Egypt, and travel- 
ing several hun- 
dred miles up the Nile to gather picture 
material on Christians in the towns and 
villages of Upper Egypt. Because of the 
sensitive political-religious situation in 
Arab lands, the editors decided to pub- 
lish Mr. Saba’s pictures anonymously, 
lest his application for an exit visa for 
himself and his family be jeopardized. 

Now Salih Saba, his wife, and two 
small daughters are in the United States. 
Recently he visited the offices of Pres- 
BYTERIAN Lire and talked shop with the 
editors who worked with his pictures last 
winter. The Saba family are now in Cali- 
fornia where, sponsored by the Hayward 
Presbyterian Church, they have taken 
up permanent residence and have 
started working toward United States 
citizenship. 





Fletcher Coates 
(right), author of 
The Welcome 
American, page 
15, is a public 
relations director 
for the National 
Council of 
Churches. For 
two-and-a-half 
months he trav- 
eled with the subject of his article, Nor- 
ris Wilson, in Korea, Japan, Okinawa, 
Formosa, Hong Kong, southern Asia, 
and the Middle East. 
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SOUNDING BOARD 


“Report from Cuba” 


« I read, reread, and again I read “Re- 
port from Cuba” /P.L., August 1, 1959], 
and I am very much concerned about 
the impression the article makes. Is the 
United States press misinformed, or is 
author McCorkle misinforming us Pres- 
byterians? They can’t both be right. ... 

I have been extremely upset by this 
article, feeling that it attempts to “brain- 
wash” the North American Presbyte- 


rians. —James L. Lockett 
Fairfax, Oklahoma 
« ...I'm really confused. The Church 


leaders report that there are no known 
Communists in the government, and yet 
Life magazine usually reports the facts. 
... Their last article left me with the 
impression that definitely Castro was on 
the Communists’ side. 


—Mnrs. Jim SHaw 
Warsaw, Illinois 


The August 3 issue of Life, page 18, 
makes the point: “. . . none of the people 
—Cubans or foreigners—whose job it is 
to know such things can pinpoint a 
known Communist holding a high posi- 
tion in the Castro government.” 

—THE EDITORS 


« ... Having spent some years teaching 
in our schools in Cuba, I know that our 
pupils of that time are the generation in 
power today. That they had embraced 
Russian Communism seemed unthink- 
able. Your article clears away the cloud 
of misunderstanding which one finds in 
our newspapers. 

—Lucy H. HamMonpD 

San Luis Obispo, California 


« I cannot resist congratulating you on 
the splendid “Report from Cuba” in the 
August 1 issue. As a matter of fact, it is 
an exceptionally well done analysis, and, 
as for myself, as the author of “World 
Balance Sheet” I can appreciate its 
soundness. 


—Rosert R. DoANE 
New York, New York 


“The Living Christ, 
the Empty Cross, 
and the Communion Faith” 


« ... When Walter S. Davison refers to 
...the religious beliefs of the Catholic 
people of South America [P.L., August 





1, 1959], saying that the Catholic People 





worship Christ as a helpless babe in hig 
mother’s arms, or as a fixed, beaten, ang 
dead victim upon the cross, he is qj 
wrong. ... We believe in the Resurre. 
tion just as you do, and believe that the 
living Christ is with us at all times, tha 
he is everywhere, that he is present at al 
times in our churches, as well as every. 
where. 


—Mrprs. Joun E. KeEnnepy 
White Pine, Tennessee 


« ...As a plain Catholic layman] 
would like to explain that my reaction 
at the sight of a crucifix is to dwell upon 
the suffering and agony our Lord en. 
dured for me. His suffering, his agony, 
his sacrifice atoned for my sins and those 
of all mankind. The figure on the crud. 
fix is the suffering Christ—not the dead 
Christ. He suffered on the cross several 
hours, then his body was taken dow 
after he died. I really think the moment 
Christ expired was the turning point in 
the history of the world. ... 


—JaAMEs F.. Harpinc 
Waynesville, Missouri 


Saturday or Sunday? 


« ... The renewed emphasis upon Su- 
day legislation is, I see, supported by 
Presbyterians....As disclosed in. the 
June 1 issue of PresBYTERIAN LIFE, te- 
ligious liberty and separation of Church 
and State are privileges won after ce 
turies of struggle and sacrifice. Is not in- 
dividual liberty jeopardized when the 
Church attempts to get state support for 
its teachings? Many Americans believe 
that a day other than Sunday is the holy 
day. Muslims keep Friday; Jewish pe 
ple set apart Saturday; there are around 
thirty denominations and groups of Sat- 
urday-observing Christians. Since the 
Fourth Commandment specifies six days 
of work and rest on the seventh, Sunday 
legislation makes six days of work im- 
possible for those people who observe 
Saturday or some other day of the week. 
It would be gratifying if Presbyterians 
would reconsider their stand favoring 
Sunday legislation on the basis that such 
legislation nullifies separation of Chu 
and State. ... Since God has made man 
free, shouldn’t the Christian be the first 
to admit that no one can be coerced into 
loving obedience of God’s command: 
ments? —THELMA TARBOX 
Saunderstown, Rl. 
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David said to Solomon, “My son, I 


BE had it in my heart to build a house to 


the name of the Lord my God. But...” 
(I Chronicles 22:7) 


avip was old and weary. What is 

more, he was full of regret. On the 
whole, he had been a good king, en- 
lightened for his time. Nevertheless, he 
knew there had been glaring moral and 
piritual lapses along the road he had 
traveled. Now he had come close to the 
ed of the road, and Solomon, his son, 
tood before him about to assume re- 
ponsibility for the kingdom. The old 
nan peered into the eyes of his son, seek- 
ing some clue to the future there. He 
wanted Solomon to succeed where he 
had failed. 

Above all, David wanted Solomon to 
sart right, loyal to the God of Abraham 
and Isaac and Jacob. If the young man 
started right on the high road of faith, 
he probably would stay right. David 
new himself well enough to know why 
he had failed. He had turned away from 
his spiritual heritage. Crestfallen, he said 
he should have built a temple in the 
Holy City long since. He had intended 
to do it. He had gathered “great stores of 
ion for nails for the doors of the gates 
and for clamps, as well as bronze in 
quantities beyond weighing, and cedar 
timbers without number.” Nevertheless, 
the temple was not built, and David 
knew why. 

To be sure, there was a tradition to 
the effect that Jehovah must live in a 
tent, not a tabernacle, and that was a 
convenient alibi which David used for 
ill it was worth, But the real reason for 
the unbuilt temple was procrastination 
and the uneasy conscience of David. 

When David talked with Solomon, 
he did not tell his son everything. He 
did not mention Bathsheba, and the 
treachery by which he possessed her. He 
did not mention his moral lapses or 
speak either of his neglect of Absalom 
o of his own fault in the young man’s 
tragedy. David simply said to Solomon, 
“My son, I had it in my heart to build a 
house to the name of the Lord my God. 
But...” Then, confused and chagrined, 
he foundered into silence that was elo- 
quent. Down deep inside, David knew 
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MEDITATION by Harold Blake Walker 


he hadn't been good enough for the job. 

Somehow, we all are more or less like 
David. Something is forever getting in 
the way of our good intentions. We 
mean to do what we should do, but a 
motley collection of interfering imps 
scrambles across the road of our remem- 
brance, strangling our good intentions. 
Maybe, like the disciples in the garden, 
“the spirit is willing, but the flesh is 
weak.” Possibly, like Peter, our good in- 
tentions are fouled by our fear of social 
disapproval, and in the presence of our 
need for courage, we repeat Peter's de- 
nial of Jesus, “I do not know the man.” 
We do not intend to be weak or dishon- 
est, but somehow when we come to grips 
with reality we flounder. 

The very words, “I meant to, but...” 
imply a troubled conscience, as if we 
knew our behavior left something to be 
desired. We lose patience with the chil- 
dren, and then we say regretfully, “I 
intended to be patient, but...” We 
flounder into moral failure, and then we 
say sorrowfully, “I intended to build 
more stately mansions of character, but 
... The prisons are full of men who 
meant to be honorable. The divorce 
courts are jammed with men and women 
who fully intended to get along happily. 
Skid Row is littered with the wreckage 
of men who meant to make something of 
themselves. 

Sometimes, the way we talk, we seem 
to think we ought to be forgiven for our 
failures by virtue of our good intentions. 
Failing to mow the lawn as he was told, 
the small boy assumes with wistful hope- 
fulness that his good intentions will atone 
for his failure in performance. After all, 
his heart was in the right place, but he 
forgot, or something. Immanuel Kant, 
the great German philosopher, used to 
insist there is nothing really good but a 
good intention, a good will. He was 
right as far as he went. It should be 
noted, however, that a good intention 
isn’t good enough until it gets into mo- 
tion. 

I’ve noticed through the years that 
most failures are not failures of deliber- 
ate intention. On the contrary, they are 
either the consequence of good inten- 
tions without motivation or of good in- 
tentions derailed by inertia or by 
pressure of one sort or another. The 


When Good Intentions Fail 


college student who fails does not flunk 
deliberately. He intended to study, to 
concentrate, but inertia or extracurricu- 
lar affairs fouled his intentions. 

The trouble is that circumstances slip 
up on us, push us into corners, and 
leave us to scramble out as best we can. 
Like a young repentant Nazi I met riding 
on a train in Germany, we are amazed 
by our own behavior. “I can’t believe I 
did the things I did,” he remarked, as 
if he had been swept off his feet by the 
compelling tides of the hour. He had 
intended the good, but his intentions 
were sidetracked by the forces that drove 
Germany toward disaster. 

Why is it so? Why do we miss the 
mark of our high calling? Theologians 
of yesterday would say without hesita- 
tion that we are victims of “original sin.” 
They would tell us bluntly we are sin- 
ners needing to be saved. Through the 
past two generations we have refined our 
theology to make it more palatable to 
the modern mind, but when we look 
at what has happened to our best in- 
tentions we must confess that some- 
thing in us wars against the good that 
we would do. We may call it the “ego” 
or the “libido” or the “evil in human 
nature,” or we may call it “original sin.” 
The name really does not matter, if we 
recognize the fact. 

David understood that only God 
could save him from himself, or save 
Solomon from himself. That is why he 
urged his son to build the long-neglected 
temple. Paul knew that God alone could 
save him from the conflict in himself. 
“Who will deliver me from this body of 
death?” he asked, when inner conflict 
tore him asunder. Then he gave the an- 
swer: “Thanks be to God through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” 

The salvation Paul found was not 
something miraculous or beyond the 
scope of ordinary folk. On the contrary, 
it was a matter of shifting the inner 
scenery and putting Christ at the center 
of the mind’s abode. Paul knew full well 
that how life goes depends on the pic- 
tures that people our minds. As the 
Proverb has it, “As [man] thinketh in 
his heart, so is he.” And when our minds 
revolve around the mind of Christ, and 
his portrait is central on the stage, life 
moves closer to his image. 


COWBOY- 
STYLE 
VISIT 

TO 
SOUTHWEST 
MISSIONS 


Text and photographs by Cart G. Karscu 


One morning early this summer, a caravan of four trucks, 
eleven cars, and forty Presbyterians swung west onto the 
highway leading out of Albuquerque, New Mexico. By day 
the travelers viewed scenic areas such as the Petrified For- 
est, the Grand Canyon, or Mesa Verde. They paid visits to 
schools, hospitals, and churches assisted by the Board of 
National Missions. 

At sundown they pitched camp. Everyone searched for 
a level, stone-free spot on which to spread out a bedroll. 
Steak became the customary main course for dinner, pre- 
pared by a camp crew of laymen and pastors from the 
Southwest. Later, around the evening campfire, veteran 
national missionaries told of the United Presbyterian 
Church’s work with ranching families, Indians, or Spanish- 
Americans 

The journey had its share of amusing incidents. A woman 
scouring a campsite for pieces of colored stone exclaimed, 
“What a pretty pink one.” Closer inspection, however, re- 
vealed the stone to be part of a denture. It was late in the 
trip before a man who insisted on the comfort of an air 
mattress learned why it was so often deflated when he 
awoke. The reason: a conspiracy among his bunkmates, 
not a defect. One of the tour leaders, the Reverend Claude 
L. Morton, enjoyed telling about the night on an earlier 
tour when several steers decided to inspect the group 
which had bedded down in a choice grazing area. Steers 
stumbled among suitcases and bedrolls for more than an 
hour while campers—with only flashlights for illumination— 
sought to drive off the animals. 

Ten days and 2,000 miles after its departure, the caravan 
rolled into Albuquerque. For $150 apiece, including ad- 
mission to national parks, the forty Presbyterians had not 
only enjoyed the scenery of the Southwest but had also 
received firsthand knowledge of a variety of missions they 
would never forget. 

“These trips help us to understand how the money our 


At dusk, after day’s ride through cattle country, cowboy 
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missionaries Ralph Hall (right) and Roger Sherman tell of ministry to families who often live fifty miles from a church. 
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COWBOY-STYLE VISIT TO SOUTHWEST MISSIONS 


CONTINUED 





Suitcases and bedrolls fill truck as caravan 
breaks camp promptly at 7:30 a.m. New 
Mexico synod executive Kenneth M. Keeler 
stands beside lead car. 


congregation gives for missions is used,” say Mr. and Mrs. 
Harold Perry, members of John Knox Presbyterian Church, 
Rochester, New York. The Perrys have taken two other 
National Missions-sponsored tours, one through the North- 
west, the other into Colorado and Utah. “Probably our 
greatest benefit,” Mr. Perry continues, “is a renewed dedi- 
cation to the whole idea of missions which results from 
seeing the devotion of highly capable pastors working in 
small isolated churches.” The couple also is frank to admit 
that the tours provide inexpensive vacations, 

In the past decade, more than 1,700 Presbyterians have 
gone on the nine tours or “traveling seminars” offered by 
the Board of National Missions. Tours, some of which are 
made only every other year, cover most of the Western 
states, Alaska, and the Caribbean. Dr. Merlyn A. Chappel, 
in charge of the tour program, asserts the visits by fellow- 
Presbyterians have far-reaching effects. Benefits, he says, 
are not limited to members of the tour. “The spirit of a 
small church often is lifted by the visit more than we 
realize, especially in an area where Protestants are a minor- 
ity.” Also, correspondence has been begun which has linked 
out-of-the-way congregations with those in metropolitan 
areas. Dr. Chappel recalls that after the first tour of the 
Caribbean the Presbytery of Cuba sent a resolution of thanks 
for the opportunity “to form new ties binding our churches 
together.” 
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Members of Presbyterian Church of Reserve, New Mexico, 
serve lavish Sunday dinner to caravan. Afterward, members 
and visitors fill sanctuary for worship service. 
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Irving Hunt (right), an elder of the Laguna, New Mexico, 
church, explains distinctive ‘“‘bee-hive” oven of his tribe, the 
Pueblos. Tour also visited Navaho reservation. 


Pastor Joseph Gray of Chinle, Arizona, church displays the 
gift of a Navaho craftsman, a silver Communion chalice 
bearing cross of turquoise. Tour also visited the ancient cliff 
dwellings at nearby Canyon de Chelly. 


Sun-dried adobe used in building houses is made a short 
distance from Second Presbyterian Church and neighborhood 
center in Spanish-speaking area of Albuquerque. 
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We both long and dread to show our real 
selves to others, a Swiss psychiatrist finds, 


and so we go on playing —S 


A UNIVERSAL GAME 


Rarer than rubies are books which 
make you feel that you have met an- 
other human being and been changed by 
the encounter. The Meaning of Persons, 
by Swiss psychiatrist Paul Tournier 
(Harper and Brothers; $3.75), is such 
a disturbing book. 

To read it is exciting, often painful; 
to let it speak to us would be to have 
to change both our ordinary everyday 
selves and the ways we work in the 
church. 

Tournier, a Swiss psychiatrist and a 
strongly believing Christian, uses case 
histories from his long practice to help 
explain his views on the way we are 
made, and the way God acts on and 
through us. 

“Take the case of a certain politician 
of note,” he writes. “His great popularity 
has time 
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assured his re-election and 








by Janet HARBISON 


again. He is used to facing large crowds, 
and knows how to exert a powerful in- 
fluence over them. In the privacy of the 
consulting-room he confesses to being 
fearfully timid. The other day he even 
refused an invitation to tea with a friend, 
so afraid was he that his hand would 
tremble as he held his cup, and betray 
the secret of his timidity.” 

All of us present a “front” to the 
world, a “personage,” in Tournier’s 
term. We even have a whole stable of 
“personages” which we pull out as the 
occasion demands. Everyone knows 
some “terrible-tempered Mr. Bang,” 
who is a despot to his secretary yet wilts 
under a word from his mother-in-law. 
His surface aspects are so self-contra- 
dictory that he is probably at a complete 
loss to understand himself. Yet all our 
“fronts” are the product of the circum- 





stances of our life, of our physical and 
mental makeup, our memories, and our 
experience. 

As far as the outward “personage” is 
in harmony with the inner “person,” we 
are healthy. When the personage is only 
a mask, whether or not we are conscious 
that this is so, we are in conflict with 
ourselves. Doctors nowadays are con- 
vinced that this inner discord is respon- 
sible for a lot of our aches and pains, 
some quite serious, others as compara- 
tively minor as stammering. 

No matter how we try to examine and 
understand ourselves by introspection, to 
get at what we really are under the layers 
of personage, Tournier believes we can 
never, through self-scrutiny, arrive at 
the person, “If our sincerity is exacting, 
we soon see that we have doffed one gat- 
ment only to find another beneath: it.” 
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The “person,” what we think of as 
our real self, cannot be found by peeling 
off the layers as if we were an onion. 
“Internal, silent, hidden,” it neverthe- 
less is the part of us which changes and 
chooses, makes decisions and assumes 
responsibility. 

Tournier uses the figure of a man 
driving down a highway to illustrate the 
relation between the “automatic” per- 
sonage and the free and hidden person. 
As long as the road is straight, the man 
drives without conscious thought, by 
force of habit. When he comes to a 
crossroads, his “person” must take over 
to guide the car down the road he has 
consciously chosen. 

The “crossroads” times, says this Swiss 
psychiatrist, come when we really com- 
municate with another person, going be- 
neath the surface screen of our two 
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“personages.” In experience, this “dia- 
logue,” to use Tournier’s favorite word, 
feels like a lightning-flash, a trembling 
of recognition. In it one discovers the 
person he is forever becoming. “I didn’t 
know I had it in me,” one may think to 
himself. 

“Now, the cross-roads is this moment 
of true dialogue, of personal encounter 
with another person, which obliges us 
to take up a position with regard to him, 
to commit ourselves. Even to run away 
is to make some sort of decision, choosing 
a side-road in order to evade the dia- 
logue. At the moment of true 
dialogue, of inner personal communion, 
we cannot avoid taking up a position, 
and in this genuine responsible act the 
person is unveiled.” 

We are truly conscious, Tournier be- 
lieves, only of what we can express to 


another. As the little girl remarked, 
“How do I know what I think till I’ve 
heard what I say?” 

Yet it is hard to “open up,” even with 
our closest friends. Sometimes, indeed, 
it seems easier with strangers. Everyone 
has told his whole life history, including 
things he wouldn’t tell his mother, to 
some chance acquaintance in a train, 
before whom there is no need to keep 
up a “front.” 

The conditions for this dialogue must 
be right on both sides if the person is to 
be reached. Tournier tells of a moment 
when he lost the sense of communion 
with a patient. “After she had gone I 
was saying my prayers, and God showed 
me that it was I who was responsible: 
I had allowed myself to be hurt by a 
reproach she had made to me....In 

(Continued on page 27) 
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A little over three years ago General Assembly 


opened the ministry to women. Since then, sixteen 


feminine pioneers have been exploring 


WOMAN'S PLACE 


Priscilla 
Chaplin 


“Both men and women may be called 
to this office [the ministry].” With this 
brief addition to the Church’s Form of 
Government, the General Assembly in 
1956 gave final approval to the ordina- 
tion of women to the gospel ministry. It 
was Presbyterian women’s last step 
toward equal status in the Church. 

Recently PrespyTerRiAN LIFE sent a 
questionnaire to all the women who were 
on the General Assembly's roll of 11,801 
ministers before last May's Assembly. 
The results of this survey show how 
these pioneering women are helping to 
fill the Church’s critical shortage of or- 
dained workers. The findings also indi- 
cate several reasons why these women 
elected to break ground in a previously 
masculine preserve. —THE EDITORS 
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Elizabeth 
Ehling 


Margaret 
Howland 


“If women are ordained, they will 
crowd out the men and take over the 
ministry of the Church.” 

“There wouldn’t be enough women 
willing to stick out the gruelling years 
of seminary to make their ordination a 
live option.” 

“Women can serve just as well in the 
church jobs open to them now without 
becoming ministers.” 

“Lay people wouldn't 
woman in the pulpit.” 

“A woman pastor with young children 
would have to neglect either her family 
or her congregation.” 

These were some of the arguments 
advanced by the opponents of the ordi- 
nation of women before the General As- 
sembly took its historic action. Without 


accept a 


Alice 
MacDonald 


Florence 
Lewis 


fanfare or feminist crusading, the six- 
teen women who became Presbyterian 
ministers before the 1959 Assembly have 
been undercutting the first four of these 
objections. As yet, the last has not been 
tested. 

Trail blazers in mapping a woman’ 
path as the pastor of a church are the 
Reverend Priscilla A. Chaplin (see P.L., 
April 19, 1958) and the Reverend Ida 
L. van Dyck, ministers of two small con- 
gregations in upper New York state. In 
the slightly less than two years since 
Miss Chaplin, just graduated from Union 
Theological Seminary, took over the 
helm of the Union Presbyterian Church 
in Sauquoit, the congregation has shown 
a new vitality: the men have completed 
much of the labor on a new education 
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building, the 116-year-old sanctuary has 
been refurbished, and there has been an 
increase in membership and church at- 
tendance. 

For Miss van Dyck, who became pas- 
tor of the Roscoe Presbyterian Church 
just last winter, her current ministry ful- 
fills a career in full-time church work 
that received its impetus twenty-five 
years ago. “In the fall of 1933 I had 
been spending a day at Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary. It was early evening, 
and as I looked toward the lighted cross 
in the tower there, I felt Christ very 
near and knew quietly yet certainly that 
[ was being summoned to his service.” 

In sharp contrast to the semirural vil- 
lages of Sauquoit and Roscoe is Manhat- 
tan’s congested East 106th Street, where 
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the Reverend Letty M. Russell is pastor 
of the Presbyterian Church of the As- 
cension. She is also a member of the 
group ministry which serves the Church 
of the Ascension and the three other 
congregations in the East Harlem Prot- 
estant Parish. “This provides support in 
my ministry and opportunity to call upon 
my fellow ministers when a man is espe- 
cially needed,” she has remarked.~ 

For more than half of the ordained 
women, Christian education looms large 
in their ministries. Serving as an asso- 
ciate or assistant pastor with a major 
responsibility for the congregation’s edu- 
cational program are: the Reverend 
Margaret E. Howland, Union Church of 
Bay Ridge (Presbyterian), Brooklyn, 
New York; the Reverend Wilmina Row- 
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land, Indian Hill Church, Cincinnati, 
Ohio (a federated Presbyterian and 
Protestant Episcopal congregation) ; the 
Reverend Ella-Jean Streeter, First Pres- 
byterian Church, Caldwell, New Jersey; 
the Reverend Margaret E. Towner, First 
Presbyterian Church, Kalamazoo, Mich- 
igan; and the Reverend Marideen J. 
Visscher, Forest Hill Presbyterian 
Church, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The latter three women had previ- 
ously served as directors of Christian ed- 
ucation before becoming ministers. 
(Miss Howland is a 1958 graduate of 
Princeton Seminary, and Miss Rowland 
has been a teacher in China, a professor 
of religion, and a staff member of several 
interchurch agencies, including the Na- 
tional Council of Churches.) Miss 
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WOMAN’S PLACE 
IN THE PULPIT 


Streeter, Miss Townsend, and Miss Vis- 
scher point out that ordination, with its 
accompanying functions of baptizing, 
marrying, and administering the Lord’s 
Supper, has made them more vital mem- 
bers of a team ministry, and has added 
a deeper dimension to their counseling 
and teaching. 

Another former D.C.E., the Reverend 
Carol C. Rose, who has had special-term 
assignments in Italy, Puerto Rico, and 
Switzerland, is an associate editor in the 
department of children’s curriculum of 
the Board of Christian Education. The 
Reverend Florence M. Lewis, whose ini- 
tial service was as a D.C.E., is an assist- 
ant director of fieldwork at McCormick 
Seminary, and also serves as a chaplain 
at Augustana Hospital in Chicago. The 
Reverend Dr. Ruth Grob, whose father 
and grandfathers were pastors in her 
native Switzerland, is professor of Bible 
and philosophy at the College of Em- 
poria. 

The missions field claims two of the 
women ministers. In Chicago, Illinois, 
the Reverend Alice F. Whitcomb is di- 
rector of the National Missions-spon- 
sored Christopher House. A trained so- 
cial worker and former Y.W.C.A. 
executive, she supervises a staff of thirty. 
The Reverend Alice E. MacDonald, a 
fraternal worker to the United Church 
of Christ in Japan, works with Japanese 
pastors in evangelism. She explains two 
of her reasons for seeking ordination: 
“Since the Japanese church has many 
ordained women ministers, it was hard 
to explain why an American woman with 
seminary training was not ordained. Al- 
though I would be called on only in- 
frequently to administer the sacraments, 
it seemed best to become ordained so 
that I could minister in case of need.” 

The Reverend Arden Brock has per- 
haps the most unusual ministry—that of 
prison chaplain at the State Industrial 
Home for Women at Muncy, Pennsyl- 
vania. She counsels the inmates, leads 
worship, and teaches Bible study classes. 
The Reverend Elizabeth S. Ehling, who 
is married to an engineer and is the 
mother of a seven-month-old daughter, 
serves as a pastoral counselor on the 
staff of the American Foundation of Re- 
ligion and Psychiatry in New York. 

The first woman to be ordained to 
the ministry in the former United Pres- 
byterian Church of North America, the 
Reverend Joan L. Youst, is an assistant 
minister at Calvary Presbyterian Church 
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in Logansport, Indiana. 

A survey of seven hundred Presbyte- 
rian seminarians, conducted by Pressy- 
TERIAN LIFE several years ago, revealed 
that two-thirds had decided to enter the 
ministry between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-four. This figure tallies closely 
with the timing of the women’s decisions 
to enter full-time church service, but 
three-fourths of the women did not plan 
to seek ordination until they had passed 
the quarter-century mark—largely be- 
cause the ministry had not yet been 
opened to female Presbyterians. (Carol 
Rose and Ida van Dyck were originally 
Congregational ministers, and Alice 
Whitcomb was ordained by a Baptist 
church. ) 





“The Church needs today all that 
women can bring into it. If there 
are women who, as elders, evan- 
gelists, or as ordained ministers, can 
serve the Church better than the 
men to whom otherwise the Church 
would be confined, the Church 
ought to be free to command their 
service. . 

“There will be a great gain in 
making men and women equal. The 
door will be fully open to al] that 
women can give and do. And the re- 
proach of the past, that the Church 
alone denies to women the principle 
[of equality] which has gone out of 
the Church over all the rest of life, 
will be once and for all removed. 
We shall have done right, and that 
is all that we need to do.” 


—Rospert E. SPEER 

Secretary of the Board 

of Foreign Missions from 1891-1937, 
in “Some Living Issues” 











Four of the women’s initial leanings 
toward a church career came when they 
were children; they remember that on 
days when other youngsters were fire- 
men, cowboys, or nurses, they were 
“preaching” sermons or pretending they 
were missionaries in a far-off, exotic 
land. Miss Whitcomb recalls that when 
she was nine, she had dedicated her life 
to Christian service after a bout with 
typhoid fever. Margaret Howland made 
her decision during a Westminster Fel- 
lowship camp, Ella-Jean Streeter during 
a summer conference when she was a 
high-school freshman. The majority 
stated, however, that they had received 
their call at the same period of life 
when their friends were deciding to be 
teachers, housewives, or secretaries. For 
several, the moment of final choice fol- 
lowed months of doubting—and some- 


times antagonism to the Church—during 
their college and early adult years, 

Several of the ministers reported thy 
after they were already established }, 
church jobs the question of ordinatic 
produced further uncertainty. Mig 
Streeter recalls that when serving as, 
director of Christian education, “4 
wanted to make certain as possible thy 
I, as a person, had a right to conside 
ordination. I laid aside my deep cm 
victions many times. Just as repeatedly 
the call to ordination returned to m 
thoughts and feelings. Finally I coulj 
no longer ignore it or turn it aside’ 

Two of the clergywomen noted thé 
they had never considered a church vw. 
cation apart from the ministry. Still a 
other point of view was represented by 
Miss Rowland: “The call to the mip. 
istry,” she has said, “was, for me, a cal 
to a particular church which felt I couli 
serve it better ordained than unordained, 
But on a deeper level than the call tp 
ordination is the call to give one’s whok 
life to God and his purposes in the 
world, This call I answered long ago. 
A friend, writing toe me at the time d 
my ordination, said, “Let me wish yo 
all the best things possible in your new 
calling, which I understand very wel 
is still the old calling wearing a black 
gown on Sundays.’ ” 

Like the male seminarians previously 
surveyed, the clergywomen credited the 
Christian atmosphere of their homes 
their pastors’ guidance, and the encour 
agement of friends and teachers as the 
primary human influences in casting 
their lot for a church vocation. Five had 
fathers who were ministers; two othes 
had close relatives who had been or 
dained. Only one said that she had been 
reared in a nonchurch home and had er 
countered stiff parental opposition when 
making her vocational choice. 

Several of the women noted that er 
periences in seminary, or the limitations 
which lack of ordination had put on thei 
service in the Church, had prompted 
them to become ministers. 

Unlike many of the men, who cited 
variety of dramatic experiences—often 
during wartime service—as contributing 
to their decisions, all the women reco 
lected a slow, growing aspiration toward 
a church vocation and the ministry. ‘] 
can recall no dramatic experiences,” says 
Priscilla Chaplin, “except that, in retro 
spect, the work of the Holy Spirit is 
always amazing.” 

Margaret Towner, who was the first 
woman to be ordained in the former 
U.S.A. Church, recalls that her seminary 

(Continued on page 34) 
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_ on At a milk bar in Hong Kong, Norris Wilson helps distribute one of 4,000 half-pint portions of milk provided each day. 
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ad en- 

when Early one gray winter morning, be- shantytown the night before, destroying by wars and ideologies. And he stored 
fore most of the city was awake and nearly half of it. up the answers for future use. 

iat eX stirring, a much-traveled American- “Fortunately,” Shorrock was saying, “Are there any injured? How many 

ations made station wagon—a Suburban that “no lives were lost. Just the sorry few lost their homes? What care are the 

1 thei never saw a U.S. suburb—pulled out of belongings of many of the Koreans.” mothers of small children getting? Do 

npted the heart of Tokyo and headed for the Soon the car jogged and bumped you have medicines? Do you need doc- 
city dump. along frozen tracks to the dump village, tors? How much flour and powdered 

ited a Its driver: the Reverend Hal Shorrock, halted at what evidently represented the milk can you use here and now?” 

-often director of Japan Church World Service. “town hall,” where a deputation of As he shot the questions and got the 

yuting Its passenger: the Reverend R. Nor- ragged leaders was gathered. Formalities answers, the man from America made 

reco ris Wilson, executive director of Church were quickly exchanged, and Norris fast mental notes, checked with Shorrock 

yward World Service, global relief and reha- Wilson moved to the rear of the car. on logistics—problems of supplies, trans- 

ry. “I bilitation enterprise. Together with Shorrock, he hauled out _ port, cash for emergency purchases that 

” says Its payload: emergency stocks of suits, _ the bundles of precious clothing, opened would be needed. He looked into the 

retro- coats, dresses, shirts, and other apparel, them, and handed the contents over to gaunt faces of the Koreans whose day- 

rit is donated by American and Japanese eager takers for an orderly distribution to-day survival depended on what they 
Christians and destined to be worn by a among the neediest of the fire victims. could scavenge from the refuse of one 

» first band of forgotten Korean exiles living Lean, restless, tireless, ever-probing, of the world’s biggest cities. He saw 

yrmet in one of the world’s strangest and most Norris Wilson hunted down the facts small glimmers of hope creep into their 

inary forlorn of human settlements. about the disaster and its victims who eyes and work their way into tentative 

e 34) Fire had swept through the pathetic had been cast adrift from their homeland smiles. Sprawled around him and the 
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tattered group were the shanties, some 
now charred shells, and beyond them the 
featureless levels of the acres that rub- 
bish had built. 

It wasn’t the first time that Norris 
Wilson had witnessed catastrophe and 
its terrible aftermath—nor the first that 
he’d looked hopelessness in the eye and 
seen it change into hope. 

Where would those who had lost their 
shacks find shelter, he wanted to know. 

“Oh,” said a bearded elder, “tonight 
and the next few nights we'll find room 
in the houses that were saved. In a few 
days we'll piece together new ones. This 
has happened before. You have given 
us what we needed most—clothes to keep 
us warm and the food and medicines 
you will send soon. We thank you for it. 
We thank our friends in America.” 

Back in his Tokyo hotel, Norris Wil- 
son made a fast change from the bor- 
rowed jeans he’d been wearing. An hour 
later, in the same station 
wagon, he was headed for an appoint- 
ment at the Imperial Palace. Through 
Tokyo’s frenzied traffic with its swarms 
of trucks and cars, bicycles and leaping 
pedestrians went Wilson, on out to the 
tall palace gates, past the pine groves of 
the Emperor’s great park, across the 
moat, and into the chaste visitors’ recep- 


mile-worn 


tion room, 

“His Majesty most earnestly wishes to 
see Dr. Wilson and learn about the relief 
work of the Christian churches in 
Japan,” officials of the Welfare Ministry 
had told him the day before. 

“I was quite stunned at the invitation,” 
Wilson recalled later, “but immensely 
pleased, because it was the first time 
such an audience had been granted to 
our relief ministry.” 

Later, President Yuasa of the Japan 
International Christian University com- 
mented: “We were greatly pleased with 
Dr. Wilson’s visit with the Emperor be- 
cause, widely reported as it was, it en- 
couraged the whole Christian enterprise 
in Japan.” 

Emperor Hirohito, as it turned out, 
knew a great deal about the churches 
and their work and found Wilson more 
than ready to fill in the gaps in his 
knowledge. 

That day’s schedule, beginning with 
the dawn trip to the dump, in itself tir- 
ing for any man, was far from completed. 
In the hours that followed the palace 
visit, Wilson conferred with two com- 
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mittees at the headquarters of Japan 
Church World Service in downtown 
Tokyo, lunched with top officials of the 
Welfare Ministry as their guest (be- 
coming adept at chopsticks in the 
process) , interviewed JCWS agricultural 
agent Soshichiro Sasaki and authorized 
stepped-up resources for his work in re- 
habilitating the lives of impoverished 
farmers, studied ways to feed several 
hundred unemployed coal miners and 
their families in southern Japan, visited 
a school for the blind that receives aid 
from JCWS, talked with paraplegic war 
veterans at another church-aided center, 
arranged to replace a Church World 
Service agent in Korea who was about 
to return home on furlough, confirmed 
his flight to Okinawa scheduled for early. 
the next morning, was honored guest at 
an evening reception attended by most of 
Tokyo's Christian leaders, presided at 
a final committee meeting back at head- 
quarters and, shortly after midnight, re- 
turned to his hotel, where he left 
instructions to be awakened in time for 
his flight. An hour later he turned out 
his light—after checking a batch of re- 
ports Shorrock had left with him to be 
returned in the morning en route to the 
airport. 

Visits to shacktowns and palaces are 
just one indication of what it takes to 
direct an enterprise through which the 
churches annually distribute about 350,- 
000,000 pounds of food, clothes, medi- 
cines, and other vital supplies to desti- 
tute millions whom the world all too 
often forgets or ignores. Through 
Church World Service thirty-five church 
bodies in the United States help the 
needy in forty-seven countries. 

“The urgency of this enormous hu- 
man problem is the heart of the matter,” 
says Norris Wilson. “That and stirring 
the hearts of Americans to the point of 
wanting to help. 

“Beyond our shores there are, all told, 
about 30,000,000 people who are home- 
less and living in appalling need. These 
are the refugees—both stateless and hold- 
ing citizenship—whose plight is the 
source of so many of the world’s trou- 
bles. Communists move among them, 
using them to spread the poison of en- 
slaving doctrines. Nationalist dictators 
find them ready pawns to further their 
own dreams of aggrandizement. Without 
hope, hungry, cut off in their miserable 
camps and city alleyways, feeling that 
they and their children are useless and 
despised, the refugees respond to the 
false prophets. So often these are the 
only ones from ‘outside’ who bother to 
talk to them.” 


Wilson is one of the few Americar, 
who talks to refugees every chance 
gets. The first to admit he’s no prophe 
himself, he nevertheless leaves the in. 
pression wherever he goes that Amerig 
cares, that the concern of many wh 
belong to a faith known as Christianity 
is at work to feed, clothe, and shelter 
the helpless, and to build them a future 
wherever possible. 

This energetic administrator of the 
churches’ cooperative overseas relief am 
finds it virtually impossible to talk about 
himself—without talking at the same 
time about his staggering assignment, 

“I was born in the Chicago suburb of 
Hinsdale forty-six years ago,” he says, but 
then quickly adds, as if his own vital sta. 
tistics could scarcely matter: “Along with 
all the dedicated staff people in CWS and 
in the denominational programs and the 
relief workers in the World Council and 
in national or regional church councik 
around the world, I feel there could be 
no greater calling than trying to help the 
helpless, That may sound like a speech, 
but we all feel this way.” 

This man, who travels at a 60,000- 
mile-per-year pace in the interests of the 
helpless, treats as a casual wisp of infor- 
mation the fact that one of his grand- 
fathers was a Congregational minister 
and that his father was an advertising 
executive. Perhaps, he admits, these two 
influences combined to make him botha 
clergyman and the kind of administrator 
who has a flair for dramatizing his enter- 
prise. 

Holder of a B.D. from Chicago The- 
ological Seminary, Norris Wilson was 
ordained to the ministry of the Congre- 
gational Christian Churches in 1937, He 
recalls with pleasure his early pastorates 
in Pulaski, New York, Sterling, Illinois, 
and Wakefield, Massachusetts—but 
would far rather make it known that 
through Church World Service the 
churches and their members enabled 
hundreds of thousands of destitute peo 
ple to receive $32,451,129 worth of life 
saving material aid last year, Members 
further gave $3,000,000, he adds, to see 
that the supplies got to the neediest, that 
shelters could be built for those without 
roofs, medical care given the sick, soil be 
reclaimed to help poor farmers prospet, 
and education be provided for the chit 
dren. . 

“What an overwhelming thing it is © 
meet with the children,” Wilson exclaims. 
“I've seen little ones clinging to theit 
fathers’ backs as whole families slogged 
their way through borderland swamps 
into Austria, during the Communist re 

(Continued on page 30) 
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The World Alliance: 
They Serve Who Search 


The twentieth-century Christian must 
constantly be searching for new ways 
in which to serve God. This, in essence, 
was the basic message to come out of 
last month’s World Presbyterian Al- 
liance meeting in Sao Paulo, Brazil (see 
P.L., Sept. 1, for a first report on this 
meeting.) 

Theme of the sessions was “The Serv- 
ant Lord and His Servant People.” For 
more than a week the some four hun- 
dred delegates and active participants 
in the world-wide meeting of Presbyte- 
rian and Reformed churchmen discussed 
and debated various aspects of the 
theme. After the meeting had ended on 





Dr. John A. Mackay (right), retiring president of the World Presbyterian Alliance, 


August 6, the Alliance executive com- 
mittee issued a Message to the Churches 
based on the discussions. 

The Message states in part, “The 
obedient service of God’s people to the 
Servant Lord came home to us at two 
particular points: 

“(1) The ecumenical responsibility 
of the Church . . . all forms, orders, 
traditions, and doctrines of the Church 
become subject to renewal. Jesus Christ 
himself is the only criterion of the in- 
tegrity of the Church, and he is served 
only when the Church, in every aspect 
of her life, is subordinate to him 
alone... . 

**(2) Our daily work. In our present 
tensions and divisions, we are called 
upon to proclaim and to make real to 


men that Jesus Christ has given us back 
full and authentic humanity. For many, 
work today has become mechanized on 
such a scale as . . . to deprive it of ... 
human significance. . . . We believe that 
the secret and power of Christ’s recon- 
ciliation must be imaginatively and 
steadily related to the conditions under 
which men labor. Then life becomes 
personal and work fully human.” 

In order to supplement this state- 
ment, the Alliance’s executive commit- 
tee authorized the interchurch body’s 
newly-formed department of theology 
“to develop a program of critical and 
constructive studies . . . of Reformed 
theology, life, and practice . . . in con- 
nection with ecumenical experiences of 
all kinds, and with frontier situations in 


Mr. Nicholas Anim of the Presbyterian 


congratulates Dr. Ralph Waldo Lloyd, who is new chief officer. Dr. Lloyd also Church in Ghana talks to Alliance dele- 


succeeded Dr. Mackay as Moderator of the Presbyterian U.S.A. Assembly in 1954. 
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the life of the Church.” 

In other actions last month, the Al- 
liance (1) voted into membership its 
77th and 78th member bodies. The 77th 
is the 150,000-member Presbyterian 
Church in the Republic of Korea; the 
78th is the 20,000-member Church of 
Christ in Thailand; (2) took first steps to 
form a Latin American Area of the Al- 
liance; and (3) ordered continued study 
on the question of ordaining women to 
the gospel ministry. 


World Council: 


Change of Scene 

It appeared likely last month that 
the World Council of Churches would 
hold its Third Assembly in New Delhi, 
India, in 1961 rather than in Ceylon as 
originally planned. 

The reason, explained associate sec- 
retary Robert Bilheimer, is the “political 
and communal situation” in the pre- 
dominantly Buddhist country. (Riots 
have marked the struggle between Tamil 
and Sinhalese groups over the question 
of a national language for Ceylon.) 

Dr. Bilheimer made his statement to 
the World Council’s central committee 
at its meeting in Rhodes, Greece. Any 
change of the site of the Assembly must 
be approved by the policy-making cen- 
tral committee. 

Dr. Joshua R. Candran of the Church 
of South India cautioned that if the 
Assembly meets at “rather expensive 
hotels” it would give support to Com- 


munist propaganda that “Christianity is 
a religion of the wealthy and not of the 
masses.” He also suggested that Assem- 
bly delegates visit areas of his country 
not usually seen by tourists. 

In another action the Council's cen- 
tral committee declared “it will continue 
to follow with interest” developments 
in the Ecumenical Council convened by 
Pope John XXIII. “As leaders of a move- 
ment which stands for church unity,” 
a report declared, “we cannot be indif- 
ferent to an event which affects so large 
a number of Christians and which can- 
not avoid having a bearing on relations 
among several churches.” 


The Space Age Church: 


Advice from Salonika 
Churches throughout the world were 
urged to participate more actively in 
meeting human needs in underdevel- 
oped areas by an international confer- 
ence on rapid social change held this 


summer. 

The ten-day meeting, sponsored by 
the World Council of Churches on the 
campus of Anatolia College in Salonika, 
Greece, ended with the approval of 
three long reports dealing with the main 
topics of the meeting. These were: 


“Man in Rapid Social-Cultural Change,” 
“Christian Responsibility in Economic 
Development,” and “Christian Responsi- 
bility in Social Action.” 
Delegates—160 of them from thirty- 
four countries—produced findings which 





AS 


Scouts from Indonesia, Korea, and United States meet at Presbyterian-sponsored 
campus center at Los Banos, Philippines, during recent 10th World Jamboree. Direc- 
tor James Palm led services, held open house for hundreds of scouts. More than 
10,000 boys from fifty nations attended Jamboree, the first to be held in Asia. 
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dealt with a wide range of subjects frop 
family life and reform of church Worship 
and structure to capital investment ani 
labor relations. Sociologists, teacher 
political leaders, economists, and politi. 
cal scientists were among those taking 
part in the conference. 

An African politician, Dr. G. Kian 
of the Royal Technical College of Kenya, 
said that Christian churches must take 
a more direct line in facing up to the 
problems of housing, land distribution, 
and national independence movements, 
He said it was the job of the Church tp 
speak loudly from the pulpit “not polit. 
cally but in the name of justice.” 

Criticizing Christian divisiveness, he 
cited an African village with competing 
Roman Catholics, Anglicans, and Sey. 
enth Day Adventists. “How can a Chris. 
tian church like this help form peopl 
into a common nation?” he asked. 

The conference recommendations 
urged a reconsideration of missionary 
work in the light of the newly developed 
independent Churches and _ nations in 
Africa, Asia, and Latin America, target 
areas of the World Council’s study of 
rapid social change. 

Dr. Virgil Sly, executive secretary, 
United Christian Missionary Society, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, admitted that 
“missions being very human” have car 
ried forward their work within the se 
curity of the status quo. But “our work 
must be one with the concern of the 
younger churches as they face with cre- 
ative Christian action such issues as af- 
fect the living needs of their people.” 

Dr. Sly added that in the past the 
missionary had been in the dominant 
role but “in the future” is “merely a 
person in direct church-to-church rela 
tionship.” The missionary who cannot fi 
into the new pattern and direction “wil 
be unhappy and should be recalled, 
he said. 

Though highlighting the importance 
of active Christian participation in the 
movement for national democracy and 
independence, the conference heeded a 
warning from Professor Margery Per 
ham of Nuffield College, Oxford Univer- 
sity. The Englishwoman said that the 
justifiable enthusiasm of seeing people 
emancipated in Africa must not make 
churches neglect «special problems of 
colonial administration. She asked for 
aid in helping administrators to become 
valuable “servants” in lands where they 
were formerly “masters.” 

A keynote address from the host coun- 
try was given by a former vice-president 
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of the Greek cabinet, Mr. Stephanos 
Stephanopoulos, who is still a member 
of the Greek parliament. Mr. Stephan- 
opoulos told the delegates that “it would 
be a tragedy if Karl Marx’s prophecy, 
which has failed nationally, should now 
succeed internationally because of the 
lack of vision of the more wealthy. It 
is not enough to denounce Communism. 
_. . We as Christians know that it is 
not enough to denounce evil. We must 
be for the good in order to change 
souls.” 

Mr. Stephanopoulos urged disasso- 
ciation of Christianity from any particu- 
lar social system. “It is as far from the 
materialist capitalism which exploits 
man as it is from totalitarian Commun- 
ism which suffocates him,” he claimed. 

An international expert on the under- 
developed areas called on the churches 
to take a lead in “emancipating” the 
population of the new nations of Africa, 
Asia, and Latin America. Dr. Egbert de 
Vries, director of the School of Social 
Studies at The Hague, the Netherlands, 
said, “If there is one organization in the 
world that can help in real emancipa- 
tion, it is the Church.” The social scien- 
tist, who served as chairman of the 
conference, was formerly head of the 
agricultural section of the World Bank 
and has traveled in most of the thirty- 
four countries represented at the meet- 
ing. 

Dr. de Vries observed that with the 
breakup of old customs and beliefs, peo- 
ple living in new industrial societies are 
“thrown back upon themselves, more 
alone, more isolated.” He cited attempts 
to “crush out the old society, and the 
quicker the better” and said this only 
added to the spiritual problems of the 
population. 

The Dutch layman was also critical 


of the trend to take refuge in dreams 


about returning to a glorious past. 
“There is also the image of the near fu- 
ture, when everything will be much 
better,” he continued. “This is the idea 
of the five-year plans: a glorious future 
when all will be well in five years’ time 
—and then there is another five-year 
plan, and another.” 

A British economist appealed to the 
churches for a more “down-to-earth” ap- 
proach to ethical problems in dealing 
with situations of rapid social change 
in the underdeveloped areas. Mr. Denys 
Munby, reader in economics at Oxford 
University, said that “Christian ethics is 
not merely a matter for theologians. 

“Traditional Christian ethics,” Mr. 
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Churchmen Welcome Newest States 


our" of churchmen on both coasts 

last month recognized the addition 
of the forty-ninth and fiftieth states. In 
New York (photo at left) an executive 
of the American Bible Society, James Z. 
Nettinga (center) presented “statehouse 
Bibles.” Accepting them were Dr. J. 
Earl Jackman, secretary for Alaska of 
the United Presbyterian U.S.A. Board of 
National Missions (left), and Kei Yamato, 


churchman from Hawaii. In Seattle 
(photo at right), National Council of 
Churches president Edwin T. Dahlberg 
(left) received a gold-studded gavel of 
walrus ivory from Fred McGinnis, rep- 
resenting the Alaska Council of 
Churches. At right is Kenneth O. Re- 
wick, executive of the Honolulu Council 
of Churches, which supplied the orchid 
leis. 





Munby told conference participants, 
“whether found in the Bible, the tradi- 
tions of the early Church, the tomes of 
medieval or Reformation theologians, or 
the pronouncements of Christian bodies, 
was by and large relevant to a pre-indus- 
trial society.” But, he said, “an ethics 
applicable to these circumstances _ is 
clearly not applicable to a world in rapid 
change, where face-to-face relationships 
are only a small part of people’s lives. 


Race Relations: 


Mr. McNeill’s New Call 

In June, the Reverend Robert B. Mc- 
Neill, pastor of First Presbyterian 
Church (U.S.) of Columbus, Georgia, 
was dismissed by a commission of pres- 
bytery because “the interests of religion 
imperatively demand it.” Behind his dis- 
missal was a lengthy history of outspoken 
opposition to segregationist thinking 
(P.L., July 15). 

Not long after his dismissal, Pastor 
McNeill was taken sick with a heart 
attack and pneumonia. In the meantime, 
two churches extended calls. One was 
Pittsburgh’s Mt. Lebanon Presbyterian 
Church, which, following a sermon by 
Dr. J. Calvin Reid, offered Mr. McNeill 
a position on the staff. The other was 
Bream Memorial Presbyterian (U.S.) 
Church, Charleston, West Virginia. This 
month, following acceptance of the call 
to Bream Memorial, Mr. McNeill began 
again the life of a busy pastor. 


New Handbook Issued 


For College Students 

American young people will do well 
to be better informed on a variety of 
topics, including the United Nations, 
Soviet-American relations, programs for 
underdeveloped nations, inflation, and 
desegregation. 

Such are the opinions of a half-dozen 
American leaders writing in a symposium 
of the 1960 “Going-to-College Hand- 
book” published last month. The Hand- 
book, issued for fourteen years, is widely 
used by young people and school guid- 
ance counselors. 

Included among the participants are 
Secretary Arthur S. Flemming of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare; Supreme Court Justice William 
O. Douglas; Senator Margaret Chase 
Smith; and author and editor Harry 
Golden. 

In another feature Charles P. Taft, 
Cincinnati attorney and _ prominent 
churchman, underscores the need for 
American college students to give more 
attention to foreign languages. 

Fifty-nine college students from 
fifty-seven campuses are surveyed in an 
annual feature of the Handbook. The 
eight topics on which their opinions are 
listed include: extracurricular activities, 
a time-schedule, and fraternities and 
sororities. The Handbook is available for 
fifty cents from Outlook Publishers, 512 
E. Main Street, Richmond 19, Virginia. 
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The Mariners: 
Couples’ Clubs Plus 


One of the most interesting products 
of the postwar surge in American Chris- 
tian activity is the growth of the couples’ 
clubs. These are organizations of young, 
or reasonably young, married couples 
who come together regularly to eat, 
have fun, and know one another better 
within the framework of the church. Al- 
though there are active couples’ clubs in 
the Baptist, Episcopal, Lutheran, and 
Methodist persuasions, none is probably 
as unusual in form or as successful as 
the United Presbyterian Mariners group, 
which began in Southern California and 
is now in thirty-eight different states. 
The following report by Seattle Times 
journalist Richard K. Pryne covers last 
month’s annual national “cruise,” or 
meeting, of the Mariners. 

—THE EDITORS 


“God is everywhere.” 

The piping voice of six-year-old Billy 
Sutherland, San Diego, California, gave 
the theme for family devotions, Along 
with his father and mother, Bill and 
Frances Sutherland, and his brother, 
David, thirteen, Billy was leading a 


Bob and Scottie Tetens (left center) of Garland, Texas, the 
Mariners’ national skippers, and their daughters, Susan, 
7, and Patty, 4, welcome the Charles Dodd family to the 
national cruise. The Dodds—Charles, Warren, 16, Shelia, 
12, and mother, Marion—belong to the United Presbyterian 
Kirk o’ the Valley, Reseda, California. The Mariners of that 
church all wear full kilt when they serve church dinners. 
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group of United Presbyterian Mariner 
families in “morning watch,” the short 
devotional period which begins every 
day of a National Mariners Cruise. 

At first glance, it scarcely looked like 
a worship service. The Sutherlands and 
the Mariners listening to them were at- 
tired in a variety of crazy hats, painted 
boleros, loud sports shirts, and Bermuda 
shorts. But there was no mistaking the 
sincerity of the simple service. God 
could be worshiped as well in a novelty 
hat as in a morning coat, and the back 
walk of a college dormitory was as much 
his house as the interior of a cathedral. 
For the participants, ranging from in- 
fants in strollers to grandparents in their 
70’s, there was extra meaning in the 
worship, since a whole family was shar- 
ing its thoughts and prayers with other 
families. 

In nine other spots around the cam- 
pus of the College of the Pacific in 
Stockton, California, other families like 
the Sutherlands were leading groups of 
Mariners in morning watches. The 
clothes there were just as colorful, and 
the spirit of faith just as evident. 

Both the casual clothes and the crazy 
hats had reason as well as frivolity. In 
Stockton’s August heat of 102, the casual 
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The 1959-1960 executive board of National Presbyterian 
Mariners stands in the sunshine after its election. From 
left, Harold and Dores Hunt, Hutchinson, Kansas, logkeepers; 
Scott and Kay Hammill, Salt Lake City, Utah, skippers; 
Chuck and Helen Parker, Des Moines, lowa, pursers; and 
Cliff and Elsie Tufts, Fresno, California, first mates. Offices 
in Presbyterian Mariners are always held by couples. 


clothing made good sense, 

Garments that identify a state dele. 
gation are an old tradition at Mariner 
cruises: Alpine hats from Colorado; 
corntasse] hats from Iowa and red apple 
beanies from Washington; beef cattle 
on the collars of Nebraskans. Mariners 
from San Diego wore hats from which 
dangled a miniature satellite—they were 
Mariners in orbit, with a mission to 
the whole world. 

The Mariners were in Stockton with 
a serious purpose. Nearly seven hundred 
of them from eighteen states were gath- 
ered to consider “The Church, Our An- 
chor,” a theme that recurs every three 
years as Mariners correlate their cruises 
with the forthcoming year of the Faith 
and Life curriculum of The United Pres. 
byterian Church U.S.A. 

While their children were busy in 
classes and activities, the parents went 
to the college auditorium to hear Dr. 
Robert Cadigan, editor-in-chief of Pres- 
BYTERIAN Lire, deliver three addresses 
on “The Church’s One Foundation,” 
“The Colony of Heaven,” and “The 


Community of Servants.” Afterward, 
they broke up into fifteen discussion 
groups to talk over Dr. Cadigan’s mes- 
sages, and to find out, as they had been 
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challenged by their national chaplain, 
the Reverend Dr. William Schram, just 
what they really meant when they talked 
about the church. 

The Mariners also heard the Rever- 
end Dr. E. G. Williams, executive of the 
central area of the Synod of California. 
They gathered as families for vespers on 
the broad lawns of the college to sing 
hymns and hear from the Reverend Dr. 
Robert S. Thomas, the Board of Chris- 
tian Education’s field director for the 
North Coastal area of California. 

In business sessions, the Mariners 
learned they had grown in ten years 
from eight hundred clubs to one thou- 
sand eight hundred in thirty-eight 
states. They pondered the significance 
of this swift growth and ordered further 


study of a long-range plan for develop- | 


ment of the organization. They saw for 
the first time a promotional filmstrip, 
three years in the making, depicting the 
goals and methods of Mariners in terms 
of one family’s Christian witness. They 
received a report of growth in their 
family-camping program, and voted to 
increase their dues to 50 cents a year a 
couple to help finance expanded activ- 
ities. 

They elected new officers and ac- 


cepted the invitation of the Iowa | 


Mariners to meet next August 8-12 at 
Parsons College, Fairfield, Iowa, and of 
the Washington, D.C., Mariners to meet 
in 1961 at. Hood College, Frederick, 
Maryland. The 1961 cruise will be the 
first held on the Atlantic Coast. 

It was not until the last night that 
Mariners laid aside their crazy clothes 
and put on their Sunday best. Starched, 
ironed, and pressed, they crowded the 
college’s Memorial Chapel for an instal- 
lation and worship service. The man 
who had worn the Scottish kilt was 
scarcely recognizable as the head usher 
in a dark business suit. It was hard to 
realize that these stylishly dressed 
women were the same ones who had 
been wearing Texas and Montana cow- 
girl outfits. 

Suddenly all these people looked 
as they did back home in their churches, 
where they were the elders, the deacons 
and trustees, the church-school superin- 
tendents and teachers, and in some 
cases, the pastors and their wives. For 
another year, the odd hats and costumes 
had been put away, having been used 
to demonstrate once again that clothes 
do not make the worshiper. 


"—Ricuarp K. Pryne 
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PERMANENT SECURITY 


HOW TO COMPUTE COST 


A man, age 65, may pay as little 
as $7,500 for an apartment and 
$27,258 for prepaid life care. The 
sum, $34,758, if considered on the 
basis of the remaining years of his 
life, would amount to $181.03 per 
month. Costs at other ages are less. 











Examples 
AGE TOTAL 
70 $30,008 
75 25,481 
80 21,353 





Above figures are based on a 

$7,500 apartment. Life care 

fee, included in above figures, 
is established by actuarial life- 
expectancy tables. 

When a contract is signed, there 
are no further costs, except for per- 
sonal incidentals. Send for complete 
information and illustrated bro- 
chure, now. 


plus medical care FOR LIFE 


Presbyterians will enjoy the companionship of other 
Presbyterians in this Methodist sponsored retirement 
home in California. 

Here you can pursue your hobby, contribute your talents 
to community cultural projects or just relax in the most 
delightful climate in this state. This is dignified living. 
Wesley Palms cottages and apartments have been 
specially designed to provide the ultimate in comfort: 
Whether your retirement plans are tentative or consum- 
mated, write for descriptive brochure. 

One of the retirement homes owned and operated by 


Pacific Homes, a non-profit corporation of the Southern California- 


Arizona Conference of THE METHODIST CHURCH. 


Dept. PL, 949 Turquoise St., San Diego 9, California 














OF COURSE, 


HONG KONG RIVER 
CHILDREN 
KNOW THE MEANING 
OF $39,000,000! * 
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Contribute generously to your Church 
and its General Mission Program 


Everyone towhom much iggiven, of him will much be required. 


“Our, United Ph aaah ‘Share in ‘The United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 


the General Mission Prograin for 1959 - 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. a> 


Luke 12:48 
GENERAL MISSION PROGRAM 
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@ A Visit to a Baptist Church in Leningrad 


A WONDERFUL MORNING 


by Kenneth Holland 


: = 


— Gers Wind See 


“God Is Love,” say the Russia letters on wall of Leningrad church, back of choir and choir leader. 


Russian church members watch with curiosity and good Governor Collins of Florida speaks from pulpit. At his right 
will as Americans leave church following the service. is Russian Baptist minister, at his left the assistant pastor. 











IN RUSSIA 


Kenneth Holland is president of the 
Institute of International Education. For 
the past twelve years, first as the State 
Department's assistant director of Inter- 
national Information and Cultural Af- 
fairs and later as director of the Office 
of Educational Exchange, he has been 
responsible for the exchange of students 
between the U.S.A. and foreign lands. 
He was born in 1907 and is a graduate 
of Presbyterian-related Occidental Col- 
lege. —THE EDITORS 


Ov ALL the impressive experiences to 
which I was treated in traveling 
through the Soviet Union with nine U.S. 
governors this summer, I think that the 
one that will stir my memory the longest 
had the least to do with giant turbines or 
collective farms or official receptions for 
VIP’s, It involved only the simplest peo- 
ple and the humblest place: a small 
Baptist church in the suburbs of Lenin- 
grad. 

It was Sunday morning, June 28, soon 
after our arrival in the city. We had just 
come from an elaborate Russian Ortho- 
dox Church in the center of town, where 
movie photographers and still photog- 
raphers, with their lights and flashbulbs, 
had come between us and what seemed 
like a dignified, devoted service. But no 
photographers accompanied us to this 
little Baptist church. 

It was a low, one-story building, 
about fifty feet wide and eighty feet 
long. It was set back about one hundred 
feet from the street. There was no tower 
—not even a sign—to distinguish it from 
any other building in that suburb. But as 
we approached it, we could see groups 
of people waiting. As I climbed out of 
my car, I counted about thirty of them 
waiting at two of the church’s doorways. 
They were mostly elderly women, very 
poorly dressed. They were straining to 
follow the services that were going on 
inside. There was no room inside for 
them to sit. 

At the door we were greeted by the 
assistant pastor, a man in his thirties 
who spoke fairly good English. He told 
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us he had studied in England. He waited 
until the prayers inside were finished, 
and then he led us through a rear en- 
trance, down a hall crowded with other 
straining, listening people, and up the 
center aisle of the church to benches 
that had been cleared for our party of 
twenty at the front. 

The interior of the church was also 


plain, clean, and poor-looking. The con- | 
gregation was crowded onto wooden | 


benches. Some branches with wilted 
leaves attempted to decorate the walls. 
On the simple altar there were a Bible 
and two candelabra, each of which held 
five small electric candles (see photo 
at left). In front of the altar were three 
large baskets of light blue hydrangeas, 
obviously arranged with care, skillfully 
swaddled in folds of white ribbon. 

As we seated ourselves, I noticed that 
only a pair of our Intourist guides had 
followed us into church, and I remem- 
bered a conversation I had had earlier 
with another of them, an attractive 
young woman. I asked her if she ever 
went to church. “Oh, no,” she had said, 
“everyone would think you were funny 
if you went to church.” 

From the pastor high in the pulpit 
there now came a welcome even warmer 
than that extended to us by the assistant. 
He wore glasses and a short gray beard 
and a business suit. His manner was suf- 
fused with religious devotion and en- 
thusiasm. 

Around him stood five other men in 
their fifties or sixties who were, I as- 
sumed, deacons. To his right sat a choir 
of forty elderly people, at least thirty of 
them women. Their very souls seemed 
to be in their songs, as the conductor, a 
very young man, held their undivided 
attention. 

It was obvious that the entire congre- 
gation was pleased by our visit. They 
met our glances with much interest and 
friendliness. Most were women, A few 
men and even fewer children had come 
along with their wives, mothers, or 
grandmothers. 

These women, for the most part, were 
little old ladies worn from a lifetime of 
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PRESBYTERIAN 
ANNUI TIES 


I’m Financially 
INDEPENDENT 


“Several years ago I was faced 
with the problem of trying to in- 
vest my lifetime savings to provide 
income and financial security. 
Also, I wanted to have a share 
in the good works of our great 
Church by making a gift. 

_ “My investment in Presbyte- 
rian Annuities solved both my 
problems! 

_ “Now I receive a guaranteed, 
liberal income for life. The amount 
of the payments never varies; 
they’re secured by the integrity 
of the Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A. 

“‘After my lifetime, the re- 
mainder of my annuity principal 
will be used to advance the King- 
dom of God through the work of 
the Church. 

“T’ve found financial independ- 
ence and peace of mind.” 


ALL THIS WITH 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


Guaranteed income for life up to 7.4% depend- 
ing upon age, for any amount from $100 up. 


Liberal income tax savings—savings on estate 
or inheritance tax—no re-investment problem. 


Proven security—no worry—no risk. 
~ peel fees—no medical examination—no age 
mit. 
@ income never varies, never misses—backed by 


70 years of investment experience. 
MAIL THE COUPON NO OBLIGATION 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 
156 Fifth Avenue ® New York 10, N. Y , 
| am interested in Presbyterian Annuities. Please 


tell me what percent income | would receive, my 
date of birth being 
month 
At present | am most interested in 
0 Board of National Missions 
O) Ecumenical Mission and Relations 
© Board of Christion Education 
C0 United Presbyterian Foundation 
Please send me free booklet explaining all details. 
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NEWS 


work. Although their faces were round 
and rosy, their bodies showed the effects 
of heavy manual labor. Their dresses— 
plainly their Sunday best—were of cheap 
cotton without shape or style. Hardly 
any of them wore hats. Their heads were 
bound in scarves or shawls. Many had 
false teeth made of stainless steel. A very 
few wore glasses; one woman sitting 
near me had patched hers with copper 
wire. 

There was one tall, stately-looking 
woman in a long cotton dress and a 
round black hat, so different in appear- 
ance and bearing from the others that I 
wondered who she was. The devotion 
with which all these people attended 
their church, however, reminded me of 
those early Christians who had wor- 
shiped in the days of the Roman Empire. 

After welcoming us, the pastor de- 
livered a short sermon, which his assist- 
ant translated for us. We are all brothers 
under one God and through the love of 
Jesus Christ, he said. Love and friend- 
ship must rule the world. We must con- 
tinue to pray for peace, “and we,” he 
said, “pray daily for our American 
brothers and sisters.” 

The leader of our delegation, Gover- 
nor LeRoy Collins of Florida, then went 
to the pulpit. He expressed our appreci- 
ation of the welcome we were being 
given. He said we brought the greetings 
of the American people to all of the 
Russian people. 

He pointed to a slogan in large Rus- 
sian letters traced on the wall. He trans- 
lated it as “God Is Love.” Pointing to 
another slogan, he translated it: “Come 
unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.” With 
the plea that all of us could come to- 
gether and live without war, Governor 
Collins returned to his seat. 

The faces about me, both Russian 
and American, were moved by this ex- 
change. As the service ended, with the 
choir and congregation singing “God Be 
with You till We Meet Again,” the con- 
gregation waving handkerchiefs in time 
with the music, many of us were choked 
with emotion, some with tears stream- 
ing down our cheeks. 

The pastor and his assistant accom- 
panied us out of the church. Outside we 
were surrounded by people wanting to 
shake our hands and wish us well. They 
lined the street as we drove away. I 
could not help thinking that we had 
done something to establish a kind of 
closeness with these Russian Christians 
on that wonderful morning of June 28. 
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Of People and Places 


CHURCH DAMAGED AS 
BLAST WRECKS TOWN 


“I have no planned sermon today.” 
Those were the opening words spoken 
by the Reverend John E. Adams, pastor 
of First Presbyterian Church of Rose- 
burg, Oregon, at the morning worship 
service on August 9. The listeners knew 
why. 

At 1:30 a.m. on the preceding Friday, 
a truck loaded with six-and-one-half 
tons of explosives had blown up, claim- 
ing at least twelve lives, with fifty in- 
jured, and causing $12,000,000 damage. 
Three hundred fifteen business houses 
and 314 homes were destroyed or se- 
riously damaged. As it happened, all of 
the Presbyterian church family escaped 
death or injury. But their church did not 
escape damage. Fortunately, the fifty- 
year-old building is structurally sound, 
but glass and plaster damage was exten- 
sive. Eight of twelve stained glass win- 
dows were completely demolished at a 
loss of some $20,000. Insurance cover- 
age will compensate to some degree, but 
an estimate puts the financial loss at 
from five to seven thousand dollars. 


YOUTHS TRAIN FOR USHERING 

Four years ago a program to train 
youth ushers was inaugurated in the 
Graham Memorial Presbyterian Church, 


Coronado, California (the Reverend 
Kenneth B. Carson, pastor), and it has 
met with continued success. The 
church’s senior usher presented the ideg 
to the senior classes, and it met with an 
enthusiastic reception. A training period, 
during which all phases of correct usher. 
ing were taught, commenced. 

The twenty-four high school students 
on the roster of ushers serve at both 
morning and evening services; those who 
complete one year without missing an 
assignment are presented with a pin in 
recognition of their loyalty. Three of the 
boys who have served have been ad- 
mitted to the U.S. Naval Academy. 


YOUTH ON THE MOVE 

Among the many groups of young 
people who this summer added to their 
knowledge of the work of the Church 
were delegations from Illinois, Indiana, 
and New Jersey. Usually such groups 
make their plans well in advance, leam 
about the places they will visit, eam 
money for the trip, and sometimes study 
a foreign language. 

The Illinois group included seventeen 
young people from the Senior Hi West 
minster Fellowship of First Presbyterian 
Church, Oak Park (the Reverend David 
B. Watermulder, pastor). They made a 
two-week visit to Puerto Rico. 

The second group was made up of 


‘ 


“Bill” Wade, Los Angeles Rams quarterback, presenting award pins to five of four 
teen boys who have earned them in unusual usher-training project. The boys are (left 
to right): Harry Tuttle, Kent Crawford, Bob Tuttle, Joe Zaboni, and David Corcoran. 
Bill is a member of the Westminster Presbyterian Church, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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ALL-NIGHT TOUR 

Last month seventy members of the 
20-30 Club of the Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New York, N.Y., 
went on a tour which proved the saying 
that large cities never sleep. The club is 
composed of young professional people 
from all over the world who live in Man- 
hattan. A chartered bus took them on 


the all-night tour (10 p.m. to 7 a.M.), 
which included visits to the Fire De- 
partment’s nerve center; a subway traf- 
fic control system at Times Square; the 
Borden Dairy; Radio City Music Hall; 
a Staten Island ferryboat; and a branch 
of the U.S. Post Office. Part of the group, 
shown above, is learning how mail is 


handled. 





thirty-five teen-agers from Westminster 
Fellowship groups in the Synod of In- 
diana, who chose a two-week tour of 
United Presbyterian mission work in the 
Southwest. Their trip took them to eight 
states. 

The third of these representative 
groups of young people was made up of 
forty-seven teen-agers from the Presby- 
tery of Monmouth, New Jersey, who 
went to Cuba, which, like Monmouth, is 
a presbytery in the synod of New Jersey. 
The young people and their two adult 
leaders visited mission schools and 
churches in Havana and other cities. 


PRESBYTERIANS HONORED 

Mrs. Helen Bechtel recently received 
a state award for music, presented by 
the Colorado Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. She is music director in the First 
Presbyterian Church, Durango, Colo- 
rado, of which her husband, the Rever- 
end J. David Bechtel, is the pastor. 
@ Miss Lorna DeVana, an elder in the 
Ojai (California) Presbyterian Church 
(the Reverend William W. Gearhart, 
pastor), was honored recently at a re- 
ception marking her retirement on com- 
pletion of thirty-six years in educational 
work. Miss DeVana teaches in the junior 
high department of the congregation’s 
church school; she has also served in 
summer conferences and leadership 
schools. 
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@ The Reverend Curtis M. Glick, pastor 
of First United Presbyterian Church of 
Peotone, Illinois, and Mrs. Glick, were 
recently honored at a supper commemo- 
rating Mr. Glick’s fortieth anniversary 
as an ordained minister. They were pre- 
sented with a silver tea service by the 
congregation. 

@ Dr. and Mrs. Joseph I. Gulick were 
guests of honor recently at a reception 
upon Mr. Gulick’s election as Pastor 
Emeritus of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Idaho Falls, Idaho. He served 
this church for thirty-six years. Over 
1,000 persons attended the affair, which 
was held in a recently dedicated Chris- 
tian education addition. 

@ The Rev. Dr. S. Leslie Reid, who re- 
tired this month after thirty-three years 
as minister of University Presbyterian 
Church, Buffalo, New York, and Mrs. 
Reid, were feted recently at a dinner 
program attended by some 500 persons. 
The largest room in a new Christian edu- 
cation building was named Reid Hall 
when the structure was dedicated, A few 
weeks later Mr. John Jennings, for 
twenty-three years organist-choir direc- 
tor of the church, was honored at a din- 
ner upon his retirement. Mrs. Jennings 
has maintained the music library, kept 
choir robes in condition, and performed 
other choir-related duties. The Jennings 
were presented with a high fidelity rec- 
ord player. 


No charge, 
no obligation... 


When it comes to investing, to this busi- 
ness of stocks and bonds, any help we can 
give you is always yours for the asking. 

Whether you want current facts about 
any particular stock before buying or sell- 
ing... 

Whether you’d like us to draw up the 
best investment program we can for your 
funds and objectives... 

Whether you'd like our Research Depart- 
ment to mail you a thoroughly objective 
analysis of your complete portfolio... 

There’s no charge, no obligation. And 
that’s true whether you’re a customer or 
not, whether you ever do business with us, 
or don’t. 

For the help you’d like, just address a 
letter to — 

JosepH C. QuINN 
Department PL-108 


Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith 


INCORPORATED 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and all other Principal Exchanges 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 112 Cities 














“A SHOW FOR EVERYBODY” 


—KERR, Her. Trib. 


NEW YORK—Majestic Theatre 
+. —$8.05, 6.25, 4.95, 3, 2.50. Mats. Wed. 
Sat.—$4.80, 4.30, 3.60, 3 , 2.50. List alternate dates. 
NATIONAL COMPANY: 
CHICAGO —Shubert Theatre 


Eves. —. thru Thurs.—$5.50, 4. x 4.40, 3.00, 2.50; Fri. 
& Sat. Eves.—$6.60, 5.50, 4 3.50, 2.50. Mats. Wed. & 
Sat.—$4.40, 3.85, 3.50, 955. 2.20. List alternate dates. 

















HOTEL GROSVENOR 
35 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 3, N. Y. 


Well known Assembly Place 
for Presbyterians 
Come and feel at home 
Air-conditioned rooms available 
Write for brochure, Dept. PL 





Enjoy financial 
security in an 
insecure world 


Thousands of men and women are hap- 
pily unconcerned about the ups and 
downs of the stock market. 

They are secure, and enjoy better-than- 
average returns on their money, large 
deductions in income tax, and a deep 
sense of satisfaction because they are 
contributing to the betterment of the 
world. 


They are holders of American Bible 
Society Annuity Agreements. 


In the 115 years the American Bible 
Society has been writing annuities it has 
never failed. During the Civil War, 
World War I and World War II—and 
even throughout the severe economic 
depressions following the Panics of 1873, 
1893 and 1929—every annuity payment 
was made on time for the full amount. 
No wonder these annuities are recom- 
mended as safe, proper investments by 
so many banks and counsellors. 


These annuities which are such a bless- 
ing to those who own them also bless 
mankind, for they help the Society in its 
vital ministry of bringing the Bible to 
people everywhere in their own language. 


Prompt, full payments 
without fail 
for over a century 
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AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


450 Pork Avenve, New York 22, N. Y. 

Please send me, without obligation. 

your booklet PL-99, entitled “A Gift 
at Lives.” 
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WE'VE BEEN ASKED 


Question: What is meant by the 
words Reformed Theology? 


Answer: In the broad sense, the words 
refer to the theology of all the Protestant 
Churches that trace their origin back to 
the sixteenth-century Reformation. In a 
narrower sense, the words refer to the 
theology of the Reformed Churches 
which trace their origin back to the lead- 
ership of Zwingli and John Calvin (rather 
than directly to Martin Luther). Our 
Presbyterian Church is one member of 
this group of Reformed Churches. 


Question: Should we do as Paul 
says, and go to the Jews first, and 
then to the Gentiles? Should Protes- 
tants have more missions to Jews? 


Answer: Jesus and the apostles knew 
that the gospel fulfilled God’s promises 
to Israel. Jesus was a Jew and was con- 
cerned for his own people. So were the 
apostles. It was natural and necessary to 
begin by preaching to Jews. 

The Church soon realized clearly that 
the gospel was for all men. The entire 
New Testament is clear about this. Even 
writings with a strong Jewish Christian 
interest, such as the Gospel of Matthew 
(24:14; 28:19-20), state plainly that the 
the gospel is for all men of all nations. 
In the beginning, as the Church spread 
out from Palestine, the preaching to the 
Jews had priority. But once the gospel 
had been widely preached and Jewish 
leaders had shown determined opposi- 
tion to it, the Church offered the gospel 
to all persons who could be reached. It 
is plain that Paul’s churches and other 
Christian groups united various peoples 
in brotherly association. “There is neither 
Jew nor Greek, there is neither slave nor 
free, there is neither male nor female; 
for you are all one in Christ Jesus” 
(Galatians 3:28). “Here there cannot be 
Greek and Jew” (Colossians 3:11); that 
is, the Christian Church has no place 
for distinctions based on such things as 
race or social position. 

As for the Christian mission to the 
Jews today, two things seem important 
to me. (1) The gospel is for all men and 
should be preached to all men of all 
peoples. So it should be preached to the 
Jews as well as to all others. (2) All men 
belong in the one Church, and so Jews 
should be welcomed into the Church 
as equal brothers and sisters in Christ. 
They are neither superior nor inferior to 
other Christians. We Christians are all in 


the Christian life by the free and unde. 
served gift of God’s grace in Christ. This 
puts us all on the same footing before 
God; it places us under a common obj. 
gation to treat all other Christians with 
friendly good will. 


Question: Should not Chapters 15 
and 16 of the Gospel! of John be 
moved to a position before Chapter 
14? 


Answer: Some such rearrangement 
has been suggested by a number of 
scholars. They do not agree just where 
to insert Chapters 15 and 16. Some would 
insert them just after the words “Jesus 
said” in Chapter 13:31. (James Moffatt, 
in his New Testament translation, does 
this.) Others would insert them between 
the last verse of Chapter 13 and the first 
verse of Chapter 14. Why is such a 
change suggested? One main reason is 
that at the close of Chapter 14 the words, 
“Rise, let us go hence,” sound as though 
Jesus has finished his farewell instruc- 
tions to his disciples, and is ready to 
offer the farewell prayer (Chapter 17) 
before going out and crossing the brook 
Kidron to the garden where he is to be 
arrested and taken away for trial. 

I see some strength in this argument 
for putting Chapters 15 and 16 before 
Chapter 14. But two things keep me 
from being convinced that the argument 
is fully valid. One is that no manuscript 
of the Gospel of John supports such a 
rearrangement; all of our ancient manv- 
scripts of this Gospel have the farewell 
discourses in the order we find in our 
present Bibles. The other is that*it is hard 
to explain just why an editor would have 
changed the order. So I am content to 
say that the writer of the Gospel of 
John, who felt that the teaching of Jesus 
was more impressive when Jesus could 
be shown to have repeated his points in 
varied wording, included the material 
of Chapters 15 and 16 just where we 
now have it, in order to emphasize the 
similar teaching already given in Chap- 
ter 14. 

—F.ioyp V. Fitsox 


Professor of New Testament 
McCormick Theological Seminary 


* 





CREDITS: Cover, Pp. 6-9: Carl G. 
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Robert Finch; P. 15: Church World 
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A UNIVERSAL GAME 
OF HIDE AND SEEK 


(Continued from page 11) 
short, the personage had reappeared in 
me to hide the wound caused in the 

rson.” 

“Thus, although we are made to suffer 
bv reason of the discordance between 
our personage and our person,” he 
writes. “. . . nevertheless we carefully 
foster it for fear of having our person 
hurt if we reveal its most precious treas- 
ures.” 

To be absolutely honest with someone 
ese is impossible, Tournier says. “There 
is no such thing as complete transpar- 
ency. There is only one supremely priv- 
ileged relationship in which we approach 
anywhere near it, and that is marriage. 
That is what imparts to marriage, when 
it is a true dialogue, its incomparable 
richness, its prodigious capacity for de- 
veloping the person and showing us our- 
selves as we really are.” 

But even between husband and wife, 
“transparency” is very rare. We avoid 
the encounter, taking refuge in work, in 
wit, in silence behind the morning paper, 
or in surface chatter. Yet it is in the 
moments of dialogue with someone else, 
Tournier believes, that the spirit of God 
breaks through to change the person. 

“When my patient is in the throes of 
this struggle,” Dr. Tournier writes, “his 
almost inaudible words broken by long 
silences, there is taking place within him 
another, inner dialogue. This second dia- 
logue is with God, even if the man con- 
cerned is not a believer and thinks he 
is wrestling only with himself.” 

For Tournier, God speaks to us most 
often through other people. “So true is 
this that confession to God by oneself 
has no liberating quality, and that in 
prolonged isolation there is no dialogue 
with God. . . . But, inversely, neither 
is there any real human dialogue unless 
it is, so to speak, doubled by an inner 
dialogue with God.” In Tournier’s view, 
even when we are encountering God in 
solitary prayer, this experience has been 
prepared for us by our meetings with 
other persons. 

“You'll just have to take me as I 
am,” people often remark, as if they 
were immutable, like a public monu- 
ment. Yet the person, in the thought of 


this Christian psychiatrist, is not fixed. 


for all time, but is ever capable of 
growth. “The person is a potential, a 
current of life which surges up continu- 
ally, and which manifests itself in a fresh 
light at every new blossoming forth of 
life. At the creative moment of dialogue 
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The Church-hoppers 


fe was such a crowd joining our church the other Sunday that 
the line stretched halfway up the aisles. Many of the new members 
were young people, the fruit of the ministers’ inquirers’ class. Some 
were brand-new adults. By far the greatest number, though, were trans- 
ferring to our church from some other, and the extraordinary thing 
was how many of them came from a church within shouting distance of 
our own. 

According to what I hear, several people have recently transferred 
from our church to other churches not far away. Even in this year 
of Jubilee, when Calvin is more than the unread author of some dour 
books, it doesn’t seem to make an awful lot of difference to some of 
our members whether they are Methodists or Baptists or what. It 
certainly doesn’t make much difference to them whether they are First 
or Second or Fourth Presbyterians. 

What does make a difference is the vigor of the youth program, how 
early they have to get up to make the eleven o'clock service, and where 
their friends go. If the minister-readers of this magazine will turn to 
another page, I might suggest perhaps the most influential of all reasons 
why people move from church to church: a change in pastors. 

A good many church-hoppers don’t even wait long enough to find out 
whether they like the new man or not. Dear old Dr. So-and-so was so 
“spiritual” that nobody could ever match him, they think. Or young 
Mr. Vigorous made seventy calls every week, and here the new man 
has been on the job a month and hasn't been to see us yet. 

And off they go, hopping to another church where, they fondly hope, 
there will be all the virtues of the old one and none of its defects. 

“Our new minister is always going off on a metaphor and forgetting 
how to come back. And he has no taste in hymns. I just don’t get 
anything out of the service any more,” said I the other day, shifting 
uneasily from foot to foot and looking very much like a church-hopper. 

“That’s not the question,” said my friend, jouncing me back to 
reality. “You church-hoppers are just like the grasshoppers in the fable— 
forever thinking that the world should be organized so you'll get some- 
thing out of it. The church doesn’t owe you anything. You owe God 
a life.” 








A UNIVERSAL GAME 
OF HIDE AND SEEK 


(Continued) 


with God or with another person, I in 
fact experience a double certainty: that 
of ‘discovering’ myself, and also that of 
‘changing.’ ” We cannot force these mo- 
ments when light breaks through and 
the person changes, either for ourselves 
or for those we love. Sometimes they 
come when we least expect them. 

“With a patient we work for weeks— 
even months—on end,” the doctor writes, 
“in utter darkness, and suddenly a light 
shines—not from us—to illuminate that 
life. During all the time we have been 
concerning ourselves with our patient's 
body and mind, helped by the personal 
contact established between us another 
dialogue has been going on in the dark- 
ness.” 

Everyone, says Tournier, “the infirm, 
the neurotic, the aged, can experience 
this flowering of the person... .” All of 
us long to do so. We are tired of the 
falser aspects of our personages, and 
desire and dread to have the person we 
are come forth to be changed. 

As one of the patients described in 
the book put it, “Life is a universal game 
of hide-and-seek in which we just pre- 
tend to hide.” 

After the rare moment of change and 
self-understanding, we do not find our 
“personage” transformed. Our history 
and our background, our habits and 
tastes remain the same. Paul was, before 
and after the moment on the Damascus 
road, a Jew and a theologian. 

“It is utopian to think that we can 
live free of all complexes,” Paul Tournier 
says. “We are always finding old reac- 
tions reappearing in us when we thought 
we had been freed from them. Living 
in grace is not the same as living in 
cotton-wool.” 

From the top of a mountain, the 
whole world looks different, and when 
we come back to sea-level, some vision 
of space and beauty remains. So, having 
known the freedom of the person in a 
moment of meeting when the Holy 
Spirit breaks in, we can “no longer be 
content with compromises, escapism, or 
psychological compensations.” 

“What we can do,” Tournier suggests, 
“is to put our whole effort of will into 
seeking that personal fellowship with 
God and with our neighbour in which 
life is renewed and the person is re- 
vealed, in which we become conscious 
of our deepest problems, and in which 
the breath of the Spirit comes to sweep 
away like dust the automatisms we had 
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thought to be a part of our person, when 
they were in reality only a deposit from 
the past.” 

“To live is to choose,” in the words of 
one of Tournier’s chapter headings. Each 
new encounter with another person and 
with God frees the person for fresh 
choice, and the choices we make will be 
determined by what we hold most dear. 

“It is characteristic of Christianity,” 
says Tournier, “that choice is made not 
of principles but of a person, of the 
living God, of Christ. It does indeed 
bring with it all the moral principles that 
can be discovered by reason. But it 
makes us something more than mere 
machines applying principles: it makes 
us persons.” 

To depend on God as he is revealed 
in the person of Christ is “to be free of 
men, things and self. It is to be able to 
take pleasure in all his gifts, without 
being the slave of any. It is to be able, 
as occasion demands, to spend and to 
save, to speak and to forbear, to act and 
to rest, to be grave and gay, to defend 
oneself and to surrender.” 

Living like this is not easy, as Tour- 
nier points out. It means more trust—in 
our own person, in others, and in God’s 
will for us—than most of us can muster 
much of the time. It means taking 
chances, “jumping over the hedges of 
the personage that have gradually grown 
up and hemmed us in. It means accept- 
ing risks. . . .” It means the acceptance 
of the possibility of change in ourselves 
and others—and the acceptance of the 
long, arid stretches when automatic re- 
sponses take over. 

Tournier speaks of the “hidden causes 

of the tension one often feels in the 
councils of the Church and on the com- 
mittees of religious organizations. . 
It is not possible for people to work 
together at a common task without there 
being differences of opinion, conflicts, 
jealousy and bitterness. And in a reli- 
gious organization they are less willing 
to bring these differences out into the 
open. They feel quite sincerely that as 
Christians they ought to be showing a 
spirit of forgiveness, charity and mutual 
support. The aggressiveness is repressed, 
taking the form of anxiety.” 

If we are really eager for the flowering 
of the persons of the members of our 
churches, we shall be obliged to be more 
honest with one another, ministers and 
laymen alike, and less concerned to pre- 
serve a surface of sweetness and light. 

We shall have to take more time, 
time for the real exchanges between 
two people which may not always “get 
the work done.” We shall have to take 











time, too, to listen to the dialogue be. 
neath the surface of our meetings, to see 
what wounds there are in people which 
make them drape around themselves 
protective garments of the personage, 

Perhaps we should seek less to pep 
suade and more to free people to make 
their own choices. “It is by taking an ip 
terest in them as persons,” writes Tour 
nier, “in that growth of the person which 
takes place in the personal dialogue, that 
one can help them towards self-know, 
edge and sincerity in their religious life” 
And again, “The people who hav 
helped me most are not those who haye 
answered my confessions with advice, 
exhortation or doctrine, but rather those 
who have listened to me in silence, and 
then told me of their own personal life, 
their own difficulties and experiences,” 
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We may need to recognize more fully 
the worth of confession, and the need § W: 
in which we all stand, even those of wy §%t™ 
who are “pillars of the church,” to re! hee 
veal ourselves and find ourselves in dia  90lder 
logue with others. attach 
In short, we must recognize, and act : gol 
ne., 


on the conviction, that the church is 
founded on a Person, for the redemption 
of persons. The structure, the doctrines, 
the orderly working of its parts all have 
to do with the personage of the church. 
Its real life is in the person of Jesus 
Christ. 

The Meaning of Persons is a reassur 
ing book and a painful one. It is painful 
because it shows us how much richer 
and fuller the life which Christ came to 
give us in abundance might be, how 
narrow and circumscribed and fearful 
we make it. 

It is reassuring because it proclaims 
that the spirit of God may work in us at 
any moment—now, today—if we are will 
ing to give ourselves in trust to others 
and to God. 

“The price that has to be paid for 
finding truly personal life is a very high 
one. It is a price in terms of the accept- 
ance of responsibility. And the aware- 
ness of responsibility inevitably leads 
either to despair or to confession and 
grace,” Tournier writes. “. . . What is 
required is a new outlook, a personal 
revolution, a miracle, 

“... This second birth is not the fruit 
of our own resolve, any more than our 
first birth was. It comes by grace, 
through the encounter with God, 
through dialogue with him.” 





The quotations in this article are 
taken from The Meaning of Persons by 
Paul Tournier. Copyright, Harper & 
Brothers. Used by permission. 
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@ Pretty and clear as a picture win- 
dow, See-Brella lets you look through, 
not under, when rainy winds blow. Made 
of heavy-gauge, clear viny] plastic with 
golden accents, steel frame. Rain bonnet 
attached to handle chain. Your choice 
of gold press-on initial. $4.95. Bradford's 
Inc., Box 535 PL, Englewood, N. J. 


@ Knit or crochet a most unusual gift 
with this do-it-yourself button bracelet 
kit, Cord and selection of ornamental 
buttons come packaged with complete 
instructions for making a novel and at- 
tractive adornment. $2.95. Edward H. 
Ziff, Importer, 1534-A Merchandise 
Mart, Dept. PL, Chicago 54, Illinois. 


From the kitchen of 
KAY LINDEKE 


From the Kitchen of 
LUCILLE PRICE 


@ Personalize gifts from your kitch- 
en—jams, jellies, recipes—with these 
kitchen labels, printed on white, gilt- 
edged, gummed paper. Choice of bowl 
or stove design. 14” long, they come in 
a neat plastic box. 500 for $2 (add 14¢ 
if air mail). Bruce Bolind, Bolind Build- 
ing, Dept. PL, Montrose 22, California. 


@ Say good-by to shovels, wheel- 
barrows with Rol-A-Scoop. Maneuvers 
easily, pushing or pulling. Cleans up 
leaves, scoops snow, etc. Welded steel 
construction, durable enamel] finish. 
$19.95, shipping charges collect via 
cheapest way. Wt. 39 Ibs. Alumco, 1050 
N. Broadway, Dept. PL, Escondido, Cal. 











SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 
Remodel Your Old Fur Coat 


FREE MINK TAIL BRACELET > 
WITH EACH REMODEL. We ae$22-2> 


celebrating our 14th anniver- pay free * 


ary specializing in Remodel- 
and Conversions which includes 
‘ree Mon 


ing 
New Lining, Interlining and 
ogramming. Mail your old fur coat now, 
include your dress size and height. Pay 


Pestman 822.95 plus postage upon 
completion. If extra fur is necessary it 
is available at additional cost. *Mink 
and Beaver add'l, 


LLOYD’S FUR STUDIOS 
276 Trumbull St., Dept. P-1, Hartford, Conn. 





500 Gummed Labels printed with 
ANY name and address, 2c per 
set! 4 sets (same printing or all 
different) $1.00! Padded. Two-tone 
jewel-type plastic gift boxes only 
10c extra, 4 for 25c. Order as many 
or as few sets and boxes as you 
want. Only 25c per set. Money- 
back guarantee! 


WESTERN STATIONERY, Dept. 863, Topeka, Kans. 


500::; LABELS 25° 
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Lovely 
if SCATTER 
RUGS 


Up to $16 Value... Just for Trying 
Room Size Olson Rugs. If Not 


a Pleased, Return for Refund 
“rn... Keep Scatter Rugs 


For Short Time f 


‘og? the Magic Olson Way 
z by Letting Us Use Your 


OLD RUGS, CARPET, CLOTHING 
We add NEW WOOLS and will 
LEND materials if you're short 

OLSON picks up your materials at your door 

by Express or Freight! No expense to you! In 

about one week we will send you the thickest, 

most luxurious Reversible Broadloom Rugs or Wall- 

to-Wall Carpet you’ve ever seen for so little money. 
Save Up To Half —2 Rugs in One 

YOUR CHOICE of lovely, up to date Tweeds, Solid 

Colors, Florals, Early American and Oriental pat- 

terns, Ovals... regardless of colors in your materials. 

ANY SIZE up to 18 feet wide, seamless, any length. 

Easy Monthly Payments if desired, Our 85th Year. 


FULL COLOR CATALOG"™] 
49 Model Rooms e« Gift Coupon | 
; Tells how | can see samples in my home if | wish ! 


x »y 
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l Your Name.. 








Address 





' Town __. 


1 OLSON RUG CO., Dept. R-64, 


CHICAGO 41. NEWYORK1 ¢ 
| NEW YORK 





Windows, windshields, etc. 

just glisten with this chemically treated 
Window Cloth. No powder, no paste, no 
mess. Leaves no film on either side. 
With proper handling, lasts for years. 


In handsome Gift Box. 
Many other quality RITZ Cloths pw 


for the particular housekeeper. © 
Write for details. on «a 


JOHN RITZENTHALER, 73 Franklin St.,N. Y. 13 
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THE CHILDREN 


CALL HER “SAD TEARS” 


Ok Hi’s father was killed by a bandit. Her 
mother could not find work and became destitute, 
and Ok Hi’s grandfather forced the mother to 
marry a man she did not love. The new husband 


would not permit her to feed her child, nor even 
to have her in the house. Little Ok Hi, just five 
years old, did not know where to go. She wan- 


dered up one street in Seoul, Korea, and down 


another, getting more and more hungry. No one 


paid any attention to her crying, for there were 


too many weeping, hungry children among the 


three million unsettled refugees in South Korea 


for anyone to do anything except to try not to 
think about her and add her troubles to their 


bitter own. 


Ok Hi’s mother found her and managed to get 


her into one of CCF’s eighty affiliated orphanages 


in Korea, and now she has enough to eat, wears a 


clean dress and is well physically. But the other children call her “sad tears” 


because they cannot get her to smile. She still cries so often and so long—per- 


haps for her mother. At times, she shows she is an affectionate little girl, but 


she is still timid and very afraid. Ok Hi is only one of thousands of homeless 


children in South Korea. In fact, there are as many homeless children now as 


there were five years ago. Many are in worse shape right now than Ok Hi was 


when she was admitted to the orphanage. And now Korea is no longer on the 








For Information Write: 
Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 


CHRISTIAN 
CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 


Richmond 4, Virginia 
I wish to “adopt” a boy [ girl O 
for one year in sinihilgtaiaanipianshasanilpninitad 
(Name Country) 
I will pay $10 a month ($120 year). 
Enclosed is payment for the full 
year () first month [). Please send me 
the child’s name, story, address and 
picture. I understand that I can cor- 
respond with the child. Also, that there 
is no obligation to continue the adoption. 
I cannot “adopt” a child but want to 
help by giving $ 
(0 Please send me further information. 
Name 
Address .............. . 
City . 
State ......... 


Gifts of any amount are welcome. Gifts are 
deductible from income tax. 








front pages and it is harder to get help 


for these children. But they can be 


taken off the streets and cared for in a 
CCF Home. The cost is the same as in 
all the countries listed below—$10.00 a 


month. 


Christian Children’s Fund, incorpor- 
ated in 1938, with its 311 affiliated or- 
phanage-schools in 37 countries, is the 
largest Protestant orphanage organiza- 
tion in the world. It serves 30 million 
meals a year. It is registered with the 
Advisory Committee on Voluntary For- 
eign Aid of the International Coopera- 
tion Administration of the. United States 
Government. It is experienced, efficient, 
economical and conscientious. Children 
can be “adopted” in any of the coun- 
tries listed below. 


COUNTRIES: 

Africa (Central), Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, 
Borneo, Brazil, Burma, Canada, Chile, Eng- 
land, Finland, France, Greece, Hong Kong, 
India, Indonesia, Iran, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, 
Jordan, Korea, Lapland, Lebanon, Macao, 
Malaya, Mexico, Okinawa, Pakistan, Philip- 
pines, Puerto Rico, Syria, Taiwan (Formosa), 
Thailand, United States, Vietnam, Western 
Germany, American Indians or greatest need. 
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pression in Hungary, 

“At the time, I was in Europe on ap. 
other mission which also involved , 
child,” he recalls. “The mother, a Russian 
displaced person whom we'd helped tp 
bring to America, came into my office 
one day with the story that the child; 
father—estranged from the mother and 
also a Russian—had kidnaped the littl 
girl and was already on the high seq; 
with her en route to Russia by way of 
England. His ship was to dock at South. 
ampton the next day. He was planning 
to transfer to a Soviet freighter in Lop. 
don. The child, born here, was a United 
States citizen. So was the mother, who 
by now was naturalized. She was now 
pleading with me to get her little gir 
back. 

“We made some quick decisions. B 
telephone we alerted a firm of London 
solicitors to represent us in the action and 
to arrange to intercept the man before 
he could board the freighter. Next day 
the mother and I flew to England. After 
laying the case before the courts, we 
managed to rescue the child. A pretty 
little girl of five, she was, Both mother 
and daughter are back here now and 
doing well, I understand.” 

When the case was closed—the father 
was allowed to continue on to Russia, 
minus child—Wilson went to Geneva to 





meet with relief officials of the World 
Council of Churches. The topic: Hun- 
gary. Revolt was raging in the streets of 
Budapest and other centers. Escapees 
were pouring across the border into 
friendly Austria. Famished, ragged, and 
roofless, they needed help fast. What was 
the size of the job? How could the 
churches, through their agencies working 
in concert, help meet the need? 

Wilson landed in Vienna, and before 
night came on made his way to the bor- 
der town of Andau, accompanied by @ 
World Council relief worker. Escapees 
were streaming into the town in trucks, 
horse-drawn carts, and on foot. At the 
temporary shelters Wilson found, to his 
immense satisfaction, that bales of cloth- 
ing and crates of foodstuffs with the CWS 
identification on them had arrived ahead 
of him. Some were opened, their con- 
tents already distributed. 

“I reached the border outside of town 
as darkness fell,” he relates. “A heavy 
mist hung over the swampland separat- 
ing Austria from Hungary, Beams from 
flashlights played eerily into the fog- 
the Austrians were trying to guide the 





escapees to safety. Shouts of triumph 
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would come from the watchers as each 
new group of Hungarians emerged out 
of the murk. Footsore, tired, and grim 
they came. The children looked bewil- 
dered and exhausted. Out of the distant 
darkness we could hear rifle shots—some 
Hungarians didn’t make it.” 

Wilson returned from the nightmare 
at Andau resolved to summon all the 
help the churches could muster for the 
emergency. Before long hundreds of tons 
of CWS-labeled supplies were moving 
to the camps where the Hungarians were 
gathered. And CWS immigration agents, 
working both in Austria and at Camp 
Kilmer, New Jersey, worked around the 
clock at the complicated job of resettling 
many in new permanent homes in 
America. 

“In all, we helped more than 6,000 of 
these heroic people to emigrate to this 
country—part of the 103,000 stateless 
and homeless we’ve helped come here 
since 1946,” Wilson states. 

“Wars, pestilence, earthquakes, floods, 
and fires have been my business for ten 
years now,” Wilson says. “I must add one 
more scourge—the appalling poverty 
there is in the overpopulated, underde- 
veloped world around us.” 

He fought the first half of this decade- 
long battle against the tragic effects of 
mankind’s worst enemies as a denomina- 
tional executive, Leaving his parish in 
Wakefield, he came to New York in 1949 
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ROBES 


Write for catalog and sample 
swatches. Fine materials; beav- 
tiful tailoring; fair prices. Men- 
tion whether for pulpit or choir, 
and give name of church. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1114 S. 4th St. Greenville, Ill. 








PEWS, PULPIT 2 CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 
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WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & Co. 


DEPT. 7, SCRANTON 2, PA. 











to serve as associate minister and execu- 
tive secretary of the Congregational | 
Christian Missions Council, assigned es- 
pecially to its overseas relief activities. 

The second half began on January 1, 
1954, when he was appointed CWS ex- 
ecutive director. 

He was no stranger to ecumenical ac- 
tivities. At the age of twenty-five, only a 
few weeks after he was ordained, he was 
named a delegate to the Edinburgh Con- 
ference on Faith and Order. In the same 
year—1937—he was a consultant to the 
Oxford Conference on Life and Work. 
In the time since then, he has served on 
the boards and executive committees of 
a round dozen of other interchurch and 
church-related agencies. 

In his travels, the slim, wiry man from 
America—as fit and vigorous as most men 
fifteen years his junior—meets with dic- 
tators and homeless waifs, distinguished 
Church leaders and beggars who never 
heard of Christianity, ambassadors and 
starving mothers, generals and legless 
victims of war. 

One busy morning in Hong Kong, he 
climbed rickety tenement stairs to see 
the rooftop shantytowns where refugees 
from Communist China find sketchy 


You'll find the advertisements 
in PRESBYTERIAN LIFE are 


dependable aids in purchasing. 








Can Simple 
Exercise 
Heip You? 


Famous heart specialist and two 
noted physiologists tell how nor- 
mal men and women can keep fit, 
trim, active and youthful, partic- 
ularly after 35, by simple exer- 
cises that stimulate the circula- 
tion. Mailed free as a public 
service by Exercycle, 630 Third 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Ask 
for pamphlets A19, 20, and 21. 
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Foot Relief 


Quick-Acting, Extra Soft, 
Cushioning Foot Plaster 


To speedily relieve painful 
corns, — toes, —— bun- 
ions, tender spots, burning on 
bottom of feet—use Dr. Scholl's 
Kurotex. You cut 
this soothing, cush- 
ioning, flesh color, 
superior moleski 

to any size or shape 











and apply. At Drug, 
Shoe, enastunnt 
and 5-10¢ stores. 


D! Scholls KUROTEX 










YOU'LL ENJOY 
YOUR TRIP 
WHEATON 


IMMENSELY! 
; TOURS 
A ABROAD Fw 





1. Spring Bible Lands Cruise— March 

2. Summer Bible Lands Cruise—June 

3. Europe and Scandinavia—July 

4. South America—July 
Daily lectures by tour leader. Fine Christian fellow- 
ship. Write today for FREE BULLETIN. Specify 
which tour. 

Address: Dr. Joseph P. Free 


WHEATON TOURS 


BOX 468, Dept. P99 © WHEATON, ILLINOIS 
Our 1960 Holy Land and European tours will include 
Oberammergau Passion Play. Tours to Yellowstone Park, 
Grand Canyon and Canadian Rockies. 
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TO THE 
HARD OF 


HEARING 


Send for your Free Rep .ica of the powerful 
New Telex Behind-the-Ear today! Try on this 
—- in your own home—see how comfort- 
ably and snugly it fits behind your ear. 

If you are hard of hearing—or have a 
friend with poor hearing—clip and mail the 
coupon today. Your free replica of this new 
Telex hearing aid will be sent to you by re- 
turn mail. 


TELEX 

















Pa ae oe 6 a a en ee eee eae 
TELEX, Telex Park, St. Poul 1, Minn. (Dept. 199) 
Please send me information and a free replica of this 
new Telex. | 
Nome. 
Address | 
City State 1 

Ree ae Ce I 
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SCHOOLS 
& 
COLLEGES 


These advertisers 
will gladly send 
further information 
upon 

direct request 








COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 
CENTRE COLLEGE — ,Founces 3828 


Nationally-known. Liberal -arts. Presbyterian. Blue- 
= Region oo campuses women and men 
ut most social functions and classes held jointly. 
Fine facilities Write: Box 10, Admissions Office, 
Centre Coll of K . Danville, Ky. 








THE COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 


Co-Ed, 4 year liberal arts and pre-professional! cur- 
ricula. Founded 1882. Fully-accredited. Christian 
atmosphere in liberal arts tradition. Bachelor degrees 
Music Education. Tuition. 
£. Sharpe, Emporia, Kans. 


in Arts, Science, Music, 
$400 yr 





ACADEMICALLY SUPERIOR! 


THE UNIVERSI 


" DUBUQUE 





HANOVER COLLEGE 


Presbyterian, coeducational liberal arts college 
founded in 1827. Excellent faculty and small classes 
Superior classroom and residence facilities located 
on beautiful, modern campus. Enrollment 800. 
Write ef Admissi aa , indi 


4 J NIVE = Fully 
MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY = ,2 3.24 
Presbyterian - Coeducational - 1100 students. Pre- 
professional curricula; arts and sciences; business 
and industry; school of music. Graduate degrees in 
music one education. Paul L. McKay, nt, 
Decatur, ttt. 
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MUSKINGUM COLLEGE 


United Presbyterian. Co-ed. 4-yr. Liberal Arts & 
Science. Pre-professional, Pre-engineering. Music, 
Business Administration. Home Economics, Elemen- 
tary & Secondary Education 

Write Director of New C 








P AR K ct ILLEG E Presbyterian 


Founded in 1875. Coeducational. Liberal Arts Cur- 

Fully accredited International student 

y. Distinctive program in Christian atmosphere 
Personal counseling. Suburban Kansas City 

Write Director of Admissions, Parkville, Missouri. 





| IN HISTORIC SAN ANTONIO, home 
» of the Alamo. Near Mexico, Gulf Coast, 
famous Texas ranches. A bilingual city 
Delightful climate. Co-educational. Ful- 
ly accredited. Six degrees, through 
master’s. Small classes. ROTC. Inter- 

collegiate athletics. 

BINT. ‘America’s most mod- 

7 ern , university cam- 

pus.” 


James Woodin Laurie. President 
Trinity University, San Antonio. Texax 





BOYS’ PREPARATORY 





BLAIR AC ADEMY A School for Boys. 

Presbyterian affiliation. 
Established 1848. Grades 8-12. Small classes. Care- 
ful college preparation. Wide choice of sports and 
activities. Well-equipped campus in northwestern 
New Jersey near Deiaware Water 2. 
James 4 a . Box 75. Blairstown, N.J. 
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(Continued) 


shelter, talked with more refugees living 
in packing crates on the back streets, vis- 
ited still more who had settled -into damp 
caves on the slopes of the city’s spectac- 
ular mountain. The same afternoon, at 
Government House, he got assurances 
from Governor General Black that CWS 
would be welcomed into a government- 
private agency partnership that even- 
tually would create decent housing for 
many of the city’s 1,000,000 homeless. 
One concrete result of this visit is New 
Hope Village, built on government land 
with the help of United States funds and 
operated today by Church World Serv- 
ice. 

At home there are moments, Wilson 
admits, when he looks wistfully at his 
set of golf clubs which hasn’t been in use 
once in the past ten years. 

“I get a chance to swim now and then 
—I love it. And I'm fond of gardening 
and do-it-yourself puttering around the 
house.” 

He’s proud of the fine scholastic prog- 
ress his wife, Elise, is making in post- 
graduate studies for a Ph.D. at Drew 
University. Daughter Barbara has won 
a scholarship for her freshman year at 
Wellesley College, beginning this month. 
Alice, the Wilsons’ other daughter, is a 
at Chatham, New Jersey, High 
School. 

Pleased as he is with the achievements 
of the churches in helping to meet the 
needs of millions in the world’s troubled 
areas, Norris Wilson is fully aware of the 
risk and folly of complacency. 

Not long ago he addressed these words 
to the church men and women who set 
the policy for this far-flung ministry of 
mercy and hope: 

“Church World Service is a very large 
undertaking. We may be tempted to 
pride of bigness and success, unless we 
offer all this to God who gave it, and 
gives it still into our hands and hearts. 
We offer it to him for judgment and 
cleansing, renewal and blessing. 

“In this perspective,” he continued, 
“we shall see it as we ought to see it. It 
is smaller and less successful than we 
think, At the same time it is more serv- 
iceable to him and more blessed than we 
dreamed, because he has taken by his 
Holy Spirit the ministries that we so 
hopefully plan and work at, and has 
prospered them far beyond our wisdom 
or deserving. If we are tempted to pride, 
he will point us quickly to his world 
where the hungry, lonely, and lost still 
wait for bread.” 
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CURRENT 
LITERATURE 


Recommended by Presbyterian 
Boards and Agencies 


@ How To Build a Program 
Budget. A twelve-page leaflet out- 
lining basic principles for building a 
church’s program and developing a 
budget to implement the program. 
Free. 


@ Introducing Animism, by Eu- 
gene A. Nida and William A. Smal- 
ley. A new Living Religions book 
which explores animism in its fullest 
meaning. Paper, 90¢. 


@ Paths That Cross, by Esther 
Daniels. A collection of stories, clip- 
pings, and sketches from African 
journals which show the interests 
and needs of Africa’s teen-agers. 


Cloth, $2.95; paper, $1.50. 


@ Fun and Festival from Africa, 
by Rose H. Wright. Program re- 
sources for group meetings, con- 
ferences, and parties. Paper, 60¢. 


@ In Unity—for Mission. An- 
nual Report of the Board of National 
Missions for the year 1958, 35¢; 4 
for $1.00, 


@ Town and Country Journal, by 
Janette T. Harrington. An_ illus- 
trated, magazine-type booklet pre- 
senting Presbyterian concerns in 
rural areas. 20¢. 


@ Conversations on Town and 
Country, by Alice Maloney. A study 
guide for women’s circles, 20¢; 6 


for $1.00. 


@ Being an Individual in the 
Group. Newest in the Adult Lead- 
ership Leaflet series prepared to 
assist leaders responsible for the 
adult program in the church. 15¢. 


@ The Director of Christian Ed- 
ucation, by T. Raymond Allston. 
Offers guidance concerning the func- 
tions, relationships, qualifications, 
and status of D.C.E.’s, 65¢. 


Order from Presbyterian Distribution 

Service: 

225 Varick Street, New York 14, N.Y. 

416 S. Franklin St., Chicago 7, IIl. 

234 McAllister St., San Francisco 2, 
Calif. 
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SEEN AND HEARD by John R. Fry 
A Status Seeker’s Story 


Room at the Top is a singularly good 
movie. It has received high praise from 
reviewers, has attracted big audiences, 
and has created a good bit of controversy 
in the press. 

This movie deals with a powerful and 
controversial theme, namely, the class 
structure of British society. Adapted from 
a novel by John Braine, one of Britain’s 
“Angry Young Men,” the movie exposes 
the inside situation of an ex-P.O.W. in 
a postwar English manufacturing town. 
His name is, fittingly, Joe. He comes to 
a new job as a clerk in an accounting 
firm, and wants no less than everything. 
He wants money, power, love, prestige, 
and more than anything else wants to 
climb out of his class to the top. There 
is “room at the top.” Because he is at- 
tractive in an almost arrogantly mascu- 
line way, he wins his place at the top, 
but his victory is tragically hollow. A 
woman who loved him has killed herself 
because of him, and the rich girl whom 
he has married has not the remotest 
idea of real love. He had thought that 
he could win both love and money, but 
discovered that while there is money at 
the top, the people who live there are 
appallingly barren. 

This movie is really a vicious criticism 
of social vanity. Americans get the point 
quite as readily as their British friends. 
But the striking power of the movie 
comes from the realistic treatment of 
Joe's life, his relationship with a middle- 





“Room at the Top” stars Simone Signoret and Laurence Harvey. 
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aged woman whom he comes to love, 
and his relationship with the rich girl 
whom he uses to advance himself. The 
controversy in the press also centers 
around these relationships, Frank con- 
versation about adult love, without any 
romantic grade B movie clichés, and no 
less than two intimate scenes have caused 
some critical public reaction. Perhaps the 
criticism is just. It could be that the 
motion picture is not a suitable medium 
in which to picture adult love. But if a 
movie has the right to deal with this 
subject, then the openness of Room at 
the Top is less objectionable than the 
farcical absurdities pictured in many 
other movies. 

Simone Signoret, Laurence Harvey, 
and Heather Sears are the lead players. 
Miss Signoret shows herself in this 
film to be one of the most accom- 
plished actresses in the movie business. 


The children should not be taken to 
see Room at the Top, but they can be 
taken to John Paul Jones. This produc- 
tion has a lot of good technicolor sea 
shots, and deals with the derringdo of 
the father of the American navy. Younger 
children may not be able to follow all 
of the intricacies of the plot, but if they 
are old enough to have heard of John 
Paul Jones and his Revolutionary War 
exploits, they will find this movie inter- 
esting. Robert Stack plays Captain Jones. 


Give Your Church 


THIS MEMORIAL 
ABOVE ALL! 


Memorial Bells by Schulmerich!® 
What a uniquely wonderful way 
to remember a loved one! And 
surely your church would ap- 
preciate receiving these pure- 
toned Schulmerich bells as a 
“living” reminder, too... as a gift 
from you...in your own name. 
Appropriate plaque, if desired. 


SCHULMERICH 


CARILLONS, INC. 
2899 CARILLON HILL © SELLERSVILLE, PA. 






A Ringing Tribute! 
Loving! 
Living! 


Lasting! 


®Trademark of Bell 
Instruments Produced by 
Schulmerich Carillons inc. 









CHOIR ROBES 


Your choir will look its 
best, sing its best, in our 
robes of colorful and 
long-wearing fabrics, 
custom-tailored for the 
perfect fit. 

PULPIT ROBES — made the 


quality way to keep their 
“Sunday” look for years. 


. excellence since 


7 West 36th St. 
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YOU CAN SAVE 
YOUR HEARING! 


The United States Public Health 
Service has published a booklet 
of vital interest to all who care 
about their hearing. This book- 
let, entitled “How to Protect 
Your Hearing,” tells what can 
cause a loss of hearing, and how 
to guard against losing your 
hearing. It offers valuable sug- 
gestions to those who have suf- 
fered a hearing loss. It explains 
the problems of hearing difficul- 
ties in children. To obtain a free 
copy of this reliable, authorita- 
tive booklet, simply fill out the 
coupon below. 


r-----FREE BOOKLET-----5 
For your free copy of “How to Protect ' 
Your Hearing,” plus descriptive litera- 
ture on Zenith Hearing Aids, just write: 
Zenith Hearing Aid Division, Dept. SOWC 
6501 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 35, Ill. 
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More Comfort Wearing 


FALSE TEETH 


Here is a pleasant way to overcome loose 
plate discomfort. FASTEETH, an improved 
powder, sprinkled on upper and lower plates 
holds them firmer so that they feel more 
comfortable. No gummy, gooey, pasty taste 
or feeling. It's alkaline (non-acid). Does not 


sour. Checks late odor’ (denture breath). 
Get PASTEETH today at any drug counter. 
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FOLDING TABLES 
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\ J PREDINGTON & Co. 
DEPT. 54 SCRANTON 2, PA. 








BULLETIN 


BOARD 





Bulletin Board provides a place where notices 
may be posted by Presbyterian churches. 

Church boards one” ag — ministers, a 

ublishers of books for yterian readers. 


ate: $1.00 per word, minimum $20 per issue, | 


payable in advance. Complete name and ad- 
dress or a Presbyterian Life box number is 
counted as three words. 

Used Books Wanted: We will pay you top 
dollar for your Religious Library. How- 
ard’s Christian Supply House, 13220 Gra- 
tiot Avenue, Detroit 5, Michigan. 


WOMAN'S PLACE 
IN THE PULPIT 


(Continued from page 14) 


professors often warned their students 
not to enter the ministry unless they 
had to. 

Several of the clergywomen listed 
“the considerable agony of personal 
assessment,” “feelings of inadequacy 
and inferiority,” “suspicions that I 
could serve as well without ordination” 
as the chief obstacles they faced 
in deciding to become ministers, Other 
barriers mentioned were discourage- 
ment by friends and professors who 
were convinced that lay Presbyterians 
would not accept women ministers, theo- 
logical questions regarding Paul’s com- 
ments about women in the Church, 
apathy among some church officials, and 
the lack of vocational opportunities for 
women ministers. 

Four stated firmly that they had met 
no real obstacles, either before or after 
ordination, while others reported that 
they still could not find a niche where 
their particular talents would be most 
useful. 

The intricacies of housekeeping fac- 
ing a woman who is both pastor and 
mistress of a manse were pointed out 
by Ida van Dyck: “One has additional 
responsibilities in running a manse and 
trying to be a hostess (and even a gar- 
dener), as well as a pastor—doing both 
what is ordinarily expected of the min- 
ister and the minister’s wife.” 

Mrs. Ehling is testing ways of bal- 
ancing her triple roles of wife, mother, 
and minister: “There are many, many 
more things to do than hours to do them 
in, and I have no easy answer. I can 
only try to sort out the most important 
things to do first, and hope for the best 
with the rest. We feel that it is most 
important for me to be with Deborah 
[her baby daughter] for the greater part 
of her waking hours, so I plan to work 
evenings when she is in bed. Luckily, I 
can arrange my own hours to a great 
extent, because I can see most people 
by appointment [for counseling ses- 
sions].” She adds that her husband, 
Ernest, has found that being a minister’s 





husband has its own ramifications. 
Writing from Japan, Alice MacDon- 
ald analyzes the boundaries confining 
clergywomen in present-day America: 
“While women ministers are essential in 
foreign missions, national missions, and 
certain isolated pastorates, few if any 
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'could make as great a contribution in 


the pastorate of an average congrega- 


tion as a man could. This is not because 
of any lack on their part, but the fay} 
of the social situation. I do not feel tha 
many women will be called to averag 
pastorates as long as qualified men are 
available to fill them.” 

Although frankly recognizing the 
handicaps met by any pioneering woman 
in a traditionally male calling, most of 
the women in the pulpit enumerated 
ways in which women pastors could 
make unique contributions. “I'm suspi- 
cious of the feminists who try to compete 
with men,” one minister emphasized, “| 
say vive la différence. God made 4s 
women, and we can’t deny it or let peo- 
ple let us deny it.” 

Specifically, several of the pastors ex. 
plained that in a local church, in » 
institution, or in a counseling clinic, 
many a woman feels less reticent in 
seeking guidance from another woman, 
who they feel will be more understand. 
ing than a man. They said that through 
the pulpit, teaching, and other minis. 
terial functions, a clergywoman could 
sometimes reach persons who had 
turned a deaf ear to a masculine pastor. 
It was noted, however, that getting 
through to an individual often depended 
on the minister’s personality and gifts 
rather than on her sex alone. 

While not all have found the same 
high degree of acceptance by church 
people, the other fifteen women minis- 
ters would undoubtedly share the view. 
point expressed by Margaret Howland 
about the fullest spiritual implications of 
her calling: 

“In city and country, in large church 
and small church and institutions where 
I have worked, the reaction has always 
been the same. People respond to me as 
a person ministering in the name of Jesus 
Christ and the Church, not to me as a 
woman. Initially there is always some 
expression such as ‘Oh, I didn’t know 
women could be ministers.’ Or ‘I didn‘ 
think women ought to be ministers, but 
now I see there’s nothing wrong with 
it.” The children usually say in surprise, 
‘A lady minister?’ But when we all settle 
down to working with one another, 
there’s never any problem. 

“A woman in the ministry is some- 
thing different from what most people 
are used to, so they have to make an 
adjustment to it,” Miss Howland con- 
tinues. “This adjustment in their think- 
ing seems to be made quite painlessly 
and quickly as they discover that the 
ministry of the Christian Church is 
neither masculine, nor feminine, but 
that ministers of either sex can be used 
by God to serve his people.” 
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CHILDREN’S STORY by Louella K. Brammer 


HOLD FAST TO A DREAM 


Paulx glanced up at Memorial Hos- 
pital ahead, as she and David walked 
home from school, 

“lm going to be a nurse there some 
day,” she said, 

“You wirls!” said David, shaking his 
head. “Anyhow, that’s a long time off.” 

“I don't care. My teacher, Miss Mabry, 
savs that if we hold onto our dreams, 
we'll find ways to make them come true.” 

“Fat chance you've got. They won't 
even let children in the front door un- 
less they're sick or having their tonsils 
out.” 

Paula and David walked in silence. 
Suddenly a white furry animal started 
across the walk. Halfway over, it stopped 
and scurried back again, then headed for 
a nearby bush. 

“What is it?” cried Paula. 

“Looks like a guinea pig,” David said. 

“Oh, I remember, Clarence Hagerty 
had one—only it was brown.” 

Paula hurried over to the bush. Kneel- 
ing down, she saw two ruby-red eyes 
peering at her. 

“Clarence showed me how to pick up 
a guinea pig,” she said. 

She reached under the bush and 
grasped the animal just over the shoul- 
ders. Then, sliding her other hand under 
the guinea pig, she stood up with it in 
her arms. 

David stroked the guinea pig’s head. 
“Hey!” he cried. “There’s something on 
his ear.” He leaned closer. “It’s a tag. It 
says P-57.” 

“Golly!” Paula exclaimed. “That sounds 
terribly important. Like a jet or some- 
thing.” 

“Oh, it’s probably just a breeder's 
tag.” David replied, walking on ahead. 
“Ill pick up a couple of boxes at the 
grocery so we can make a hutch for 
him.” 

An hour later, Paula and David 
watched P-57 explore his new hutch in 
the garage. David had cut door holes 
in two sides of the smaller box and in- 
verted it in the corner of the larger 
one, After a few excited squeaks, P-57 
Was soon fast asleep. 

Going into the house, Paula asked, 
“Mother, may I keep P-57?” 

“We'll see when Father gets home, He 
may know what that tag means.” 

But Father could not explain it, and 
they decided Paula should keep P-57 
unless someone claimed him. She gath- 
ered fresh grass and gave the guinea 
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pig some water. By dinnertime, she felt 
as though P-57 were almost a member 
of the family. 

Paula was still drinking her milk when 
David excused himself and turned on 
the 6:30 TV newscast. 

The announcer was saying: “We have 
been asked to alert everyone to be on 
the lookout for a white guinea pig which 
escaped from Memorial Hospital at noon 
today. This guinea pig is being used in 
an important test. Anyone finding him 
should get in touch with the hospital 
or this station immediately.” 

“Well!” said Father. “I guess that ex- 
plains the tag.” He looked at Paula. “I'm 
sorry, Daughter, I know how you'd have 
liked to take care of P-57.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” Paula said, lay- 
ing down her fork. “I don’t mind if they'll 
just let me take him back.” 

“They won't let children in hospitals—” 
began David with authority. 

“Generally speaking, you're right, son,” 
Father said. “But I think they might 
make an exception in this case. I'll call 
Dr. Benson and see.” 

In a moment, he returned from the 
phone. “Dr. Benson says both P-57 and 
Paula will be welcomed with open arms.” 

Half an hour later, Paula stood in 
Dr. Benson’s office with P-57. Her father 
had introduced her to the doctor. 

“You're quite a remarkable girl, Paula,” 
Dr. Benson said. “Most children don’t 
like hospitals very well.” 

“But they aren't planning to be 
nurses,” said Paula. 

“So that’s it,” said the doctor, smiling. 
“Well, I'd say you've made a fine start. 
In bringing P-57 back, you may have 
helped to save the life of a little boy 
who is a patient here. We are using P-57 
in a test to find out what his illness is. 
The hospital feels you're entitled to some 
kind of reward.” 

“Oh, no, sir! But thank you just the 
same,” said Paula. “It’s been wonderful 
to walk down the hall of this beautiful 
building and see the nurses in their 
swishy white uniforms, I even like the 
smell of the hospital.” 

The doctor turned to Father. “Sounds 
as if we have a real nurse here, I wouldn't 
be surprised to see her working here in 
a few years.” 

“Oh, I will be,’ said Paula. “Miss 
Mabry says all you have to do is to hold 
onto your dreams, and now I know she’s 
right. I'll never let go of mine.” 
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Do you realize that hundreds of our retired Presbyterian ministers and mis- 
sionaries are WITHOUT HOMES OF THEIR OWN? 


These devoted servants of our Church have worked faithfully for many 
years with small monetary reward, and are retired on very modest pensions. 


Having lived in a church-owned house during their active years, these 
ministers have not acquired homes. Now, upon retirement, they find them- 
selves with no place to call “home”... and without sufficient capital to pur- 
chase a decent dwelling for themselves and their wives in their twilight years. 


How Your Home can Help 





is 
Homes-for-Retirement Plan 1 


Deeply concerned with this situation, the Board of Pensions 
asks you to consider giving your home, or its equivalent, for 
the use of a faithful retired minister or missionary and his wife 
... after you no longer need it. 
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| If you wish to know more about how you might 
| help, address correspondence or this coupon to: 
| 
UNITED PRESBYTERIAN FOUNDATION 
7 ‘ ; ; ; : 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
By including your wishes in your Will, or by making a gift | 0 b ecay the: Meweeted te tatetee t 
now, you can insure that your home will bring happiness and | provide homes for retired ministers. 
comfort to a devoted servant of the Church. . . and serve the | Please send more information. 
| 
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| 
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Church in your name for years to come. 


If you desire to know about this unusual oppor- 
tunity to provide assistance, please fill out this 
coupon and mail it promptly. Accompany it with 
a letter outlining your thoughts, if you wish. 





The United Presbyterian Foundation and the Board of Pensions are co-operating in the Homes-for-Retirement Plan. 
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